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Qhe ALLIANCE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 

cUlliance, O 


Engine and plane — the impor- 
tance of one, in its relationship with the other, 
can only be measured by the perfect functioning 
of both. Should the pilot demand speed — 
wings, fuselage and struts must be instantly 
alert to respond. To strike a happy average is 
the secret of efficient plane performance. 

In the Hess-Warrior powered 
Argo you are assured of balanced operation. 
Built in the same plant, plane and engine 
are equal to any performance with 
safety. 

"To fly il is lo buy it.” 

The Hess-Warrior is a seven-cylinder, 
radial, air-cooled engine and develops 
125 horsepower at 1800 r.p.m. Designed 
and built in the same plant, the Hess- 
Warrior engine and Argo plane function 
in perfect unison — a natural result of 
unified construction. 
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Too sensitive? Too sluggish? NO, SlR! 


IT’S EXACTLY RIGHT” 





"It suits us for complete training ,” Say PILOTS 


F AIRCHILD KR biplanes are real pilots’ ships, 
from nose to tail. They represent not only the 
knowledge of the experienced fliers who designed 
them, but the improvements suggested by countless 
pilots who flew the first model before production 
started. 

Fairchild KR 21 control is not too tricky for 
beginners — not too sluggish for advanced pilots who 
appreciate the high performance resulting from its 
clean design, light weight and ample power (Kinner 
engine). 

Tapered wings give Fairchild KR 21 unusual ma- 
neuverability. It lands easily and is easy to handle 
on the ground. Sturdy in construction, doubly 


braced and stressed to withstand aerobatics or rough 
handling. And economical because of low first cost 
and interchangeability of parts. 

These are reasons why pilots say of Fairchild 
KR 21, "It suits us for complete training.” And 
why owners find it ideal for sport. 

Write for complete details of the Fairchild KR 
21, and other Fairchild biplanes and monoplanes. 


Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Corporation. 




R C H I L D 

KR AIRPLANES 
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-TP- Aero Valve Spring Lubricant 

For Valves, Springs, and Valve Guides. Stays 
on-Docs not bum or carbonize. Send 50c 
for 14 pint trial can. 


Endurance Test 

"TTTTIAT did I tell you, Bill? That bird with -TP- will 
make it. The other fellow— not so good. I can’t see 
why anyone wants to take a chance on a cheap oil when he 
knows for sure that -TP- will deliver.” 

-TP- Aero Motor Lubricating Oils are new — the latest de- 
velopment in scientific lubrication. They have been tested 
and approved by leading manufacturers of airplane engines 
and by many leading pilots. They are straight-run oils, not 
blended or compounded, produced from pure, paraffine-base 
crude by a process for which patents are pending. 

This process has marked advantages over other methods. 
It removes all the paraffine wax, while preserving all the 
lubricating bodies in the crude. Elimination of the wax is 
responsible for its low cold test. 

In terms of performance this means uniform viscosity at all 
working temperatures, minimum carbon deposit and ignition 
trouble from fouled spark plugs, easy cold priming, immediate 
oil pressure, perfect lubrication winter and summer, on the 
ground or at high altitudes— a maximum of safe flying hours. 

A handsome, practical Pilot’s Log Book sent free on request. 
Please use the coupon. 


-TP- Aero Rocker Arm Lubricant 

A pure, paraffine-base, Iow-cold-tcst, min- 
eral-oil lubricant. Free flowing— will not 
;arbonize. Send 50c for 1-pint trial can. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
New York St. Louis Los Angeles 



-TP-Aero Motor Lubricating Oil 

PATENT PENDING Aruilon T 11 58 

Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Company, Fort Worth, Texas 

Please send me, without obligation, your Pilot’s Log Book. 


Your Oil Dealer’s 



The qu iet of the closed-cabin Robin 
makes conversation easy, thus per- 
mitting student and instructor to ask 
and answer training questions in the 
air — where they count. This saves 
time and afFords thorough instruction. 
Exclusive performance and economy 
of operation strongly recommend the 
Robin as the foremost closed-cabin 
training plane that is available today. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

27 West 57th Street, New York City 

Sole Sales Agents for CURTISS-ROBERTSON AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 

CL'RTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CO.. INCORPORATED SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION 

CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO. IRELAND AIRCRAFT. INC. COMMAND-AIRF.. INC. 
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WING to WING with the leaders of aviation 

Goodrich has staked out its field in aviation. C The realm of the lieavier-than-air 
craft is its zone of endeavor. C. There Goodrich has pioneered . . . there Goodrich 
has helped write airplane history. And there Goodrich flies with the leaders, with its 
products as far advanced over others as the modern airplane is advanced over the 
biplane of two decades ago. C. Famous pilots have proved the superiority of 
Silvertown Tires with world records in the air. And for the fourth consecutive time this 
year leading manufacturers have chosen Goodrich equipment as the leader at the 
four major aircraft shows'. C. From nose-tip to tail-wheel Goodrich makes every 
rubber product for aviation. Wing to wing with the leaders of aviation today 
forty Goodrich rubber products fly. C. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario. 



" SPLIT SECOND ” SILVERTOWNS - World Records Have Proved Them 



Goodrich Rubber for 
^=== •Aviation 


THANK 


itng AVIATION 
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AMERICA'S FINEST AVIATION OIL 



1. Oil economy — due to their extremely long life; 
resistance to oxidation and low volatility. 

2. Lowered maintenance — because of proper 
lubricating qualities and very low carbon and 
gum forming characteristics. 

3. Proper lubrication — a grade for each motor 
and condition of operation. 

4. High quality — exhibit minimum change of 
body under extremes of temperature. 


GULFPRIDE OILS are approved by lead- 
ing Aviation Engine builders. 


Manufactured for Aviation engine lubrica- 
tion in five grades or body designations: 
GULFPRIDE OIL 75 GULFPRIDE OIL 120 
GULFPRIDE OIL 100 GULFPRIDE OIL 150 
GULFPRIDE OIL 200 

GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Axelson Aircraft Engine Company 


TRUSTWORTHV 


“Powered by Axelson”— is an asset sought by the leading 
aircraft manufacturers requiring 150 H.P. The Axelson 
Engine is the supreme accomplishment in the manufacture 
of a 7-cylinder, 150 H.P. fixed, radial, air-cooled type — the 
consummation of intelligent research, highly developed ma- 
terials and 37 years of uninterrupted success in fine tool 
making. Production is being constantly and consistently 
increased to meet the heavy demand for Axelson Engines. 
Literature upon request. 


axkmom ABHPIAME IIGIIEI 


THANK YOU lo 


AVIATION 
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Physical Properties 


I N attaining a position of definite 
leadership in the industry. Great 
Lakes Aircraft Corporation has built 
with foresight, on a sound and practi- 
cal foundation — believing that the best 
workman is worthy of the best tools. 
Outstanding engineering ability, skil- 
led craftsmanship, experienced 
management and sound financial 
standing have been combined with the 
most adequate and modern working 
equipment. 

Eighty acres of ground, well located 
on the outskirts of Cleveland — a large 
well graded landing field — hangar fa- 
cilities — over 90,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space including a re- 
cently completed addition of 10,000 


square feet — complete modern equip- 
ment for the heat treating and fabri- 
cation of duralumin — extensive physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories — modern 
progressive straight line assembly — 
every facility for the production of 
quality airplanes on a quantity basis 
has been placed in the hands of a young, 
aggressive organization thoroughly 
conversant with aircraft manufactur- 
ing practice. 

Such facilities, backed by a progressive 
production and merchandising pro- 
gram assure to every purchaser of a 
Great Lakes plane, not only a product 
of unquestioned merit but one defi- 
nitely associated in the public mind 
with leadership in the Industry. 


Number Five of a series of fact-statements regarding a new Industrial leader— 

Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation 


GREAT LAKES 



AIRCR AF 
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MAN-POWER is the vital factor in Aviation today! 
Who will man the merchant ships of America’s air fleet? 
Whence will come the pilots of the sky; the ground 
men; the mechanics; the builders; and the engineers? 
St. Louis, center of aviation activities, is fast developing 
an army of such trained men. Here the production of men 
keeps pace with the output of planes and engines. They 
are coming by the hundreds from St. Louis’ Aviation 
Schools. In four of these, more than a thousand men are 
enrolled today .... And new schools are being founded. 

Opportunity for the Individual .... 
Expert Man-Power for the Manufacturer 

For here, winging through the Middle West, air-transport is 
an accomplished fact. Passengers, mail and freight are moving 
on schedules clocked like a transcontinental express. Behind 
every ship that flies are the pilots, mechanics, riggers, radio 
operators, chemists, electricians, navigators, aeronautical and 
airport engineers, airport managers, traffic solicitors, salesmen 
and others — the men who make commercial aviation possible. 
If ambition beckons to a career in practical aviation, aloft or on 
the ground, here in St. Louis is your best instruction^ Here is 
every facility, machine, engine, plane. Here your instructors are 
nationally known. Here you can learn a specialized profession. 
If you are a manufacturer, here are the men to take your draw- 
ings and create the ships that your designers plan. Here are men 
who know .... The men to build your planes, and fly them, too! 

For information on aviation opportunities in the St. Louis District, write to the 

INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 
Please address all communications to Dept. A-2. 


AVIATION 
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Look to Goodyear 


Goodyear’s participation in aerial 
science parallels the development 
of the industry. It seeks to advance 
heavier-than-air interests by de- 
veloping superior airplane equip- 
ment. Its place in the lighter-than- 
air field is recognized. 


Goodyear has a department de- 
voted to the improvemen t of service 
to all types of aircraft. Here is 
available accurate data on airplane 
tires and other rubber equipment; 
here is the seat of America’s lighter- 
than-air authority. 

All of this experience is available to 
men who design, build, or operate 
any type of aircraft. Look to Good- 
year. Write, wire, telephone, or 
come personally. 

Aeronautics Department 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio 
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2^ -MADE TO SPECIFICATIONS. PEDRICK Heat-Shaped piston rings 

conform to the specifications of the engine designer. PEDRICKS are approved and used 
by many leading engine builders. We will send upon request a reprint of an article from 
the Journal of the Society of Automotive Engineers entitled “Important Factors in Piston 
Ring Design." It explains why conventional piston rings are best. 

EVERYWHERE AVAILABLE. The PEDRICK distributing organization is 
world-wide in its scope. Everywhere adequate stocks of PEDRICKS are in the hands of 
reputable merchants ready to render service. Write now for the name of the nearest 
Distributor carrying a complete PEDRICK stock. 

3" THE WELL KNOWN PEDRICK QUALITY never varies. AU PEDRICKS 

are Heat-Shaped — set to tension by heat. In this process every ring is made round from the start 
by machining a circular casting. In the last step of the process the finished casting is split and spread 
open the correct distance to give it the proper tension. Held in this spread position it is set to that 
correct shape by heating it to 1200 degrees Fahrenheit. Because the setting to this shape under heat 
is the last operation of the process, the exact desired shape is always obtained. Furthermore, the 
shaping under 1200 degrees Fahrenheit removes all internal stresses which may have been set up 
by casting, cutting and machining — stresses which, if permitted to remain in the ring as in all other 
processes, would cause the ring to warp or to lose tension. But PEDRICKS cost no more, even in 
the oil-control type, than ordinary snap rings — 25c each, and up. 


Wilkening Manufacturing Co. 

Philadelphia 
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WELDED I 
Industrial 



'prpiTvj’ 

"Proper methods of 
inspection and pro- 
cedure control have 
been established and 
are available to all 
interested; so there is 
no longer any excuse 
for poor work. Welded 
lines are often cheaper 
in first cost, and are 
invariably superior in 
the matter of tight- 
ness.” 

— From an Editorial 
in POWER 



LINDE OXYGEN 


As pioneers in procedure control welding, 
we supply industry with the best of every- 
thing for oxwelding and cutting. 


Dissolved Acetylene 


Apparatus and 
Supplies 

Ox wild Acetylene Compa.i 
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Leblond 

c ^Another SRB BALL BEARING 


EQUIPPED AERONAUTICAL ENGINE 


The greatest aeronautical engines in 
America use SRB Ball Bearings as 
standard equipment. 

In addition to the Leblond 5 cylin- 
der model 60 Aeronautical Engine, 


giving such an 
performance in its power field, SRB 
Ball Bearings are in such world-known 
engines as Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 
Curtiss, Velie, Warner and others. 








And now — Sherwin-Williams 
Airplane Finishing Specifications 


A complete , authoritative guide to the 
t advanced approved methods. 






C LEARLY and c 
Williams finis 
made a thoro 
ized needs ol 


! finishing experts who have 
borough study of the special- 
s of the airplane industry. 
Facts only. No theories. Every prod- 
rery method practical under workshop 


Sherwin-Williams 


For planes, hangars and equipment 
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U NTIL the birth of Western Canada Airways. 

Ltd , millions of miles of wilderness in nor- 
thern and western Canada had, for ages, defied 
man's every effort at conquest and dominion. 

Impenetrable forests, impassable mountains, un- 
navigablc rivers, treacherous glaciers and icebound 
lakes and bays were Nature’s barriers to this be- 
leaguered land, stretching beyond the rich farm 
belt of Manitoba. Months on end, this vast do- 
main lay locked in the grip of winter, its isolated 
outposts denied all contact with civilization. 
Only thirty months ago, Western Canada Air- 
ways, Ltd., with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
brought the quickening touch of a new transpor- 
tation to this magnificent empire in the making. 
Its fleet of seventeen Fokkcrs has flown more than 
one half million miles— transporting more than 
two million five hundred thousand pounds of mail, 
express and freight and more than seven thousand 
passengers to distant centers, far flung trading 
posts and rich mines beyond railhead. Of their 
thousand of flights, many were made in subzero 
weather with skis for landing gear. 

Other airways now offering regularly schedules 
service, with Fokker comforts, include Universal 
Air Lines; Texas Air Transport; Standard Air 
Lines; National Parks Airways; Dominion Air- 
ways;Pan-AmericanAirways;WesternAirExpress. 

to the FokJurTravel Bureau, Bt/Chtmberef Cerrimrct^SuiU- 
■eles,Calif.,m 


sags 


Fokkcr Conquers 
Canada's Distances 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address inquiries NEW YORK OFFICE, 1 10 EAST 42nd STREET 
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SCINTILLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 

Are Selected Because of Their 
Dependability — Simplicity — Accessibility 





Scintilla Aircrajt Magnetos are Standard Equipment 
n Aircrajt Engines Built by 

LYCOMING M 


AMERICAN CIRRUS 
ENGINES. INC. 
AXELSON MACHINE 
COMPANY 

BROWNBACK MOTOR 
LABORATORIES. INC. 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 

C ^5{#o A r ER c°o PLANE 
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(jJvHlE transfer of our per- 
(LX sonnel to new head- 
quarters, on the seaboard, at 
Baltimore, is the first step in 
a program of wider service 
to the development of the 
art of aeronautics. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 

BALTIMORE • MARYLAND 




THE OLDEST 


M E R I C A N 



Fool Stunts 

W ING-WALKING, plane-changing, and tra- 
peze performances on the landing gear hap- 
pily seem to be losing their power to excite. The enthu- 
siastic disapproval of the Department of Commerce and 
of certain state regulative authorities, combined with the 
Stateness born of frequent repetition at innumerable 
county fairs, are sending them to join tight-rope tours 
over the brink of Niagara among the games no longer 
worth the candle. Only in the films do they survive in 
great force, and even there the battles to the death waged 
on the wing of a Jenny become less frequent, and the 
stunt men are turning their energies to the more legit- 
imate, if no less hazardous, art of crashing planes with 
picturesque completeness in war pictures. 

The disappearance of stunting competitions conducted 
on a level with the housetops in order that the judges 
might miss no detail of the pilots’ virtuosity is an equally 
encouraging sign. Stunting is disappearing from com- 
mercial aviation, as it should, and being relegated to its 
proper place as a necessary military operation, to be 
displayed on occasion by selected military and naval 
pilots, operating under conditions assuring a reasonable 
degree of safety. Violent acrobatics form no part of the 
regular requirements of civil flying, and the competent 
civilian pilot ought to have more important things to do. 

But spectators must have their thrill. As personal 
acrobatics on the airplane go out, parachute stunting 
comes in. There are alarming indications of a renewed 
interest in dclayed-opening-drop records, and even of the 
holding of competitions to be won by the jumper who 
allows himself to fall nearest to the ground before pulling 
the release ring. 

It is difficult to find words to characterize such per- 
formances. To offer a prize to the competitor who is 
willing to come nearest to committing suicide in front of 
a crowd is to promote an event on a moral level with the 
gladiatorial combats of the Roman Empire. The occa- 
sional making, by skilled and experienced men, of jumps 
from high altitudes in which the opening of the para- 
chute is deliberately delayed is justifiable as an experi- 


ment and as a means of instilling confidence in their 
parachutes into novice pilots who witness or hear of the 
test. Such trials ought, however, to be made under rigor- 
ous specifications from higher authority, and the com- 
petitive element ought to be firmly excluded. 

The aviation industry will have to find the great bulk 
of its markets among people who have no special desire 
for excitement. Every suggestion, direct or indirect, 
that the airplane or the parachute or any other aerial 
device is a stunt instrument can be relied on to increase 
sales resistance. The industry should stand with a united 
front against whatever imports the lurid or the hair- 
raising into the aeronautical atmosphere, and it should 
have the full support of the government departments 

// 

Country Club A viation 

T HERE ARE as many different kinds of flying 
as there are of operation on the surface of the 
water. Motor-boating and sailing as sports would make 
very poor progress if they had to depend on the port 
facilities established for ocean liners. Similarly, flying 
for pleasure has been grievously handicapped in many 
communities by the necessity of basing it upon a field 
established and planned from solely commercial consid- 

The best field for air transport operations is located 
near to a business center, sometimes on filled land along 
a commercial harborfront. Frequently in an industrial 
area where highways of approach were designed -for 
heavy trucking rather than for comfort and where sights 
and sounds and smells are not ideally attractive. The 
same is true of many railroad stations, and the traveler 
will tolerate such annoyances for the sake of the time that 
he saves, but the pilot on pleasure bent is less likely to 
accept them with complacency. Some cities have found 
land close at hand in an attractive suburb which can be 
developed as a commercial airport, but such good fortune 
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cannot be common, and many residential communities 
firmly oppose the entry of commerce in any guise. 

The logical outcome is the separation of private and 
commercial flying, at least in the largest cities, and the 
provision of flying facilities in conjunction with those 
country club attractions which the pilot maintaining 
his own plane for pleasure is likely to appreciate. 
Clubhouse and tennis courts or swimming pool or the 
like are hardly less important than hangars in making 
the flying field a place of week-end rendezvous. 

It is upon that general theory, and also with the object 
of providing for the co-operative ownership of planes 
for the sole use of club members, sparing them the neces- 
sity of maintaining individual machines at all times, that 
the Aviation Country Clubs have been founded. The 
opening of the first Aviation Country Club's unit on 
Long Island two weeks ago marks the inauguration of 
a movement that deserves to grow and that should have 
the fullest support of the aeronautical industry. 

The development of fields that are pleasant places for 
sport flying, either along or in combination with certain 
commercial operations, need not. however, be solely in 
the hands of clubs. There is an opportunity for com- 
mercial organizations to provide similar service. Field 
operators should provide buildings that are neat and 
attractive and insist that they be kept so. Club-rooms 
and special hanger spaces may be set aside for the use 
of private pilots and their guests. And supplemented by 
some of the entertainment equipment of a week-end 
resort. The impulse to private ownership of a plane will 
be stimulated, where too often the business-like and 
matter-of-fact atmosphere, as well as the environment, of 
a commercial airport acts to stifle it. The operator of 
the field will put himself in line for increased revenue 
for instruction, storage, and servicing, and one of the 
aircraft manufacturer's most promising future markets 
will be broadened. 

// 

No Circus 

T HE INCLUSION of a woman’s cross-country 
race in the events of this year's National Air Races 
is a significant innovation. For the first time there are 
enough women fliers to warrant an event of this kind. 
The prize money which will amount to ten thousand 
dollars places the event very distinctly in the professional 
class. Several of the women who plan to enter are 
earning their living through some connection with the 
flying game, though none of them are employed solely as 

There are only about sixty licensed women fliers 
against six thousand men, but a considerable num- 
ber have shown real ability. Although there may be a 
question as to whether women will compete with men as 
professional pilots, they should be allowed to prove their 
flying ability. Much of the flying done by women has 
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been for the sake of publicity, either for themselves or 
for the people who were exploiting them. A 2.000 
mile flight is a real affair. It is to be hoped that 
neither any of the participants nor the reception com- 
mittees along the route will give the event a circus flavor. 
The women are out to show that they really can fly. 
Go easy on the entertainment and see what they can do. 




Airships Across the Pacific 

T HE RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT of a plan 
to operate the first American rigid airship service 
from California to Honolulu, rather than across the 
Atlantic, may have surprised some who read it. If so. 
they know little of the Eastern Pacific, or of the relative 
difficulties presented to flying there and on the North 
Atlantic. 

Modern airships have repeatedly proved their ability 
to make the Atlantic crossing. With the exception of 
the Graf Zeppelin’s recent false start, when a return was 
forced by engine trouble, they have a perfect record of 
completion of all the flights attempted. On the other 
hand, the Atlantic has been attacked judiciously, at 
selected seasons and in weather conditions at least 
promising not to be abnormally bad. More experience 
is needed before a regular service can be scheduled to 
carry passengers the year round. The run to Hawaii 
crosses a region in which severe storms are almost 
unknown. The winds are of virtually constant direction 
and force. There are no extremes of temperature to be 
encountered. The distance is even shorter than that 
between New York and London. It offers an excellent 
opportunity for getting experience in safety and building 
up the airship’s reputation for reliability of operation 
among the lay public. Continuous service to Europe 
would be a natural sequel. It is no confession of weak- 
ness to tackle first the problem which promises to be 
simplest of solution. 

There is no aerial undertaking which is more deserv- 
ing of governmental support than the attempt to provide 
improved communications with that little piece of 
America which lies in mid-Pacific. Although it goes 
without saying that we always seek for the best and 
swiftest means of travel between our own territory and 
all foreign lands, it is a matter of relatively little national 
concern whether or not the tourist saves a couple of days 
on his way to Europe. To facilitate frequent visits to 
the mainland by the American resident in Hawaii, how- 
ever, to enable him to do his business here by personal 
contact and to keep in constant touch with the way of 
life in the continental United States, should be a vital 
concern of national policy. The starting of an airship 
service that will cut the time from the four and a half 
days that is the best possible by existing means to some- 
thing like forty hours ought to he promoted by sub- 
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ventions and mail contracts of extreme liberality, even 
if it is then necessary to economize by postponing any 
provisions for trans-Atlantic operation. Congress ought 
to act at the first opportunity to broaden the foreign air 
mail contract law. As originally passed, it was adapted 
for only limited range of cases, such as exist in using 
airplanes of moderate size for service in the Caribbean 
or elsewhere where mail loads at best are relatively 
light. Until the legal situation is clear, and the income 
to be had from governmental sources is positively 
known, it cannot be expected that financial support for 
airship lines to our Pacific dominions will be easy to find. 

// 

With Jammed Controls 

I T IS many months since the Department of Com- 
merce, with great wisdom, pronounced a regulation 
prohibiting the carrying of passengers for hire behind a 
dual control unless it had first been rendered inoperative. 
Unfortunately the newspapers bring occasional evidence, 
often in tragic form, that the rule is being ignored or 
that pilots are unaware of its existence or scope. Un- 
fortunately a novice passenger who rides free, as the 
guest of the pilot, is quite as likely to grab the stick at 
a critical moment, or to jam his toe under the rudder-bar 
and keep it there, as one who pays five dollars for his 
trip. Unfortunately the rudder-bar, which very fre- 
quently cannot be removed, is sometimes "rendered in- 
operative” by covering it up in so slipshod a fashion that 
the possibility of jamming is by no means absolutely 
excluded. 

This is a serious hazard. It is a removable one, and 
there should be a concerted effort to eliminate it. There 
is no place for a back-seat driver in an airplane. Espe- 
cially if he does not know how to drive. 

The regulation covering the matter should be rigor- 
ously enforced, and its enforcement should not be left to 
the periodic visits of an overworked Commerce inspector. 
Field managers should insist that every pilot, however 
great his personal skill, obey it, precisely as most of 
them make it their business to see that no plane takes 
the air without registration or identification numbers. 
The present regulation should be broadened to include 
guest passengers under certain conditions. On the 
other hand, it would be easy to go too far, and even the 
existing rule falls with undue severity on some indi- 
viduals. There is no reason to forbid an experienced 
passenger, who may be physically unqualified for a 
pilot's license or who may not care to go to the trouble 
of getting a student's permit, trying the controls of a 
plane while in flight. A designer who is quite unable to 
qualify as a pilot may often wish to do that much. It 
would be outrageous to prevent him. 

It is the passenger's experience and aeronautical 
knowledge, not the amount that he pays for the flight, 
that determines his safety in proximity to a control. The 
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burden of proof should be on the passenger, but he 
should not simply be forbidden to touch the stick. Per- 
haps there should be a 2nd class of students permit re- 
quiring no physical examination and good for several 
years, permitting dual instruction but no solo flying at 
any time. Perhaps the same end can be better accom- 
plished in some other manner. 

The Department of Commerce and the pilots cannot 
dispose of this issue alone. The manufacturer of air- 
planes also has a responsibility. No machine should ever 
go out fitted with dual control without some positively 
safe means of removing the control or making obstruc- 
tion impossible. Means to that end should never have to 
be extemporized by the operator of the plane. They 
must be put into the machine by the designer. 

// 

Manufacturer Participation 

A S THESE FEW LINES are being written the 
"City of Cleveland” is on the ground with a new 
world's refueling endurance record to its credit. 
Her crew are receiving deserved congratulations on the 
perseverance which led them to success, and half a dozen 
other planes are in the air over various parts of the coun- 
try with their pilots, each seeking to establish an even 
better record. 

To say that this latest aeronautic fad as conducted at 
the moment is not particularly helpful to the industry 
would be but a waste of words, for as long as there are 
pilots there will be a constant attempt to out-do the other 
chap in any new stunt that becomes popular. 

Although human stamina has sometimes proved the 
limiting factor in two-man refueling flights, when the 
mechanism does fail in a long flight the knowledge of 
just why it failed is unquestionably of definite value 
to the development of better aircraft and engines. 
Which all means that it would prove a splendid thing 
if such refueling tests were to be conducted by air- 
plane and engine manufacturers themselves instead of 
by chaps who are mighty fine pilots but are not aero- 
nautical engineers. If records are worth making at all 
they are worth the while of the industry. 

In days gone by the plane and engine manufacturers 
sat back and let the Army and Navy fly their products 
to all sorts of new records and all sorts of favorable 
advertising and publicity, and today they are sitting back 
and watching the commercial pilots do the same thing. 
That the modern plane and engine are credits to their 
designers is obvious. They are products of which all 
concerned in their development have reason to be proud. 
Yet there will always be room for improvement and if all 
the manufacturers would conduct or closely supervise 
more extensive stock-model operation tests such as en- 
durance flights, they would obtain valuable data on the 
faults of their products which they can never secure by 
block testing and wind-tunnel experiments alone. 
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THE 


PART THATTHE Dealer plays 


T HE PART that the dealer plays in a national 
sales organization is in a certain sense the most 
important part of all, for it is the dealer who actu- 
ally contacts the buying public. The manufacturer may 
make a good product; the distributor may distribute 
that product effectively and efficiently in his territory, 
but it is within the power of the dealer to wipe out by 
bad selling practices all of the effort and time behind 
the manufacturer and distribution of a plane, and thus 
kill the final retail sale. Naturally, no dealer will know- 
ingly endeavor to kill a sale. However, it is within his 
power to do so, and possessing that power makes him 
the most important part of a national sales organization 
whose perpetual goal is increasing retail sales volume. 

Because of that responsibility that rests with the 
dealer, manufacturers and distributors should exert 
more than a little care in the selection of dealers. And 
that, incidentally, works two ways. The dealer should 
be just as particular in the selection of the product he 
intends to merchandise. As regards good products, bad 
products, fast selling products, and slow selling products, 
the aeronautic industry is no different from any other 
industry that is catering to a buying public. At the 
present time most manufacturers are hitting on all six 
in an effort to build up a national selling organization, 
and because of that, almost any sufficiently financed 
individual or organization can obtain an airplane dealer- 
ship for the asking. "Caveat emptor" might prove a 
fitting motto for the prospective dealer who now stands 
upon the threshold of the aeronautic industry. 

H aving duly studied the products available and as- 
sured himself of what is worth while and what is 
not, the dealer’s next step is to determine the nature of 
the market that exists in his locality. Of course, there is 
the possibility of creating that market. Yet, on the 
other hand, he who starts with some sort of a market to 
tackle stands a much better chance of obtaining adequate 
business turnover in the first year, than he who starts 
from scratch. In other words, the dealer should pick 
the product to suit the needs of his local market and 
not pick a market to suit any plane that he may obtain 
under contract. As an example, selling tri-engined 
transports to flying clubs is just as lucrative as selling 
refrigerators to Eskimos. All of which means that the 
prospective dealer should rightly study and analyze the 
market or markets that exist in the territory where he 
intends to conduct his business. Then select the plane 
that fits in with the needs of the most promising market. 

There is, of course, the matter of representing more 
than one manufacturer, and although this practice is at 
present being discouraged to quite some extent, it is 
really not altogether bad business from the standpoint 
of the dealer, or from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turers concerned, provided each plane has an altogether 
separate selling story and is not a direct competitor of 
the other. For instance, a four or six-passenger cabin 
job that fits in well with the needs of business houses 
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small amount of time and 
in comfort and in safety, in 
“such-and-such” a plane. In 
other words, go after them 
along the idea of the plane being a valuable business 

An eastern dealer who is handling a plane suitable for 
business purposes has met with a certain amount of suc- 
cess, by canvassing by letter a selected group of business 
houses. In the letter he points out to them how they 
can profit in their own particular business by owning a 
plane, and illustrates his point with a few examples of 
other business houses which already possess planes. He 
finishes up by inviting them, or their representative, to 
take a demonstration flight. 

Another dealer has made arrangements with the local 
high school, whereby the winner of a certain school 
contest is given a free ride and a certain amount of pre- 
liminary instruction. This dealer, of course, conducts 
a flying school and that, incidentally, is considered one 
of the best ways to sell airplanes, as it follows that he 
who learns on • certain type of plane usually selects that 
type of plane when he makes his own purchase. 

However, a danger to be avoided by dealers who con- 
duct schools is that of forsaking their sales effort for 
the profit to be derived from teaching persons to fly. 
It is a splendid idea for dealers to take on as many 
related activities as it is profitable, but to co-ordinate 
these activities in the ultimate idea of selling airplanes. 

Reverting for the moment to the question of airplane 
servicing, too much emphasis cannot be placed upon this 
most important subject. It is not exaggeration to say 
that servicing will prove to be the backbone of successful 
airplane dealerships. In the automotive industry it is 




The old saying that . . . there is an 
exception to every rule . . . can be 
applied in full to this article ■which 
deals ■with the part that the dealer plays 
in a national sales organization. While 
sales methods are all fundamentally 
similar, local conditions and the human 
element add or detract from their re- 
spective values. 


is not going to injure the sales chances of a two place 
sport or training plane. That is, if the dealer gives 
attention to both markets, and no worth while dealer is 
going to take on one or more products if he thinks that 
one may lag by the wayside. As a matter of fact, his 
ultimate selling costs and overhead will keep his efforts 
jacked up. 

Having determined the right market and having 
selected and obtained the dealership of a plane which 
suits the needs of that market the dealer then embarks 
upon the task of deriving dollars and cents profit 
through the sale of airplanes, primarily. By that we 
mean that no progressive dealer should be restricted 
solely to the sale of airplanes. As a matter of fact, at 
the present time he would starve to death through lack 
of business. Therefore, he takes on related accounts. 


• parts and accessories, flying equipment, etc. 
But most important of all, the up and coming dealer 
establishes servicing facilities for the benefit of his 
customers and, incidentally, his own bank account. A 
reputation for good service is one of the finest selling 
assets that a dealer can possess. It not only holds the 
good will of his customers but enables him to contact 
them for new or additional sales. 

It is, of course, assumed that the dealer has availed 
himself of space at the local flying field in the event that 
he does not have a flying field of his own, and also that 
he has purchased a demonstrator plane in which to fly 
his prospects. 

With the price of airplanes at present being more 
than the average pocketbook can stand on an all cash 
basis, it is to the advantage of the dealer to make ar- 
rangements with some reputable financing company to 
carry his customers through a time payment period. 
In this matter the dealer should solicit and request the 
assistance of his distributor and the manufacturer, as it 
is rightly part of their job to assist him in every way 
possible to increase his sales volume. Naturally they 
also benefit from such endeavors. 

T he selling methods to be employed by a dealer are 
dependent upon the type of product he is endeavor- 
ing to sell. For instance, if he is handling a sport plane, 
he will direct his selling efforts toward the convincing of 
prospective customers of the pleasure advantages, etc., 
to be gained by owning “such-and-such” a plane. 
Whereas, if he is handling a business man's plane, such 
as a cabin job, he will naturally go after the business 
world and endeavor to convince his prospects of the 
advantages of getting from one place to another in a 
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reported that many car dealers are making more money 
out of their service stations than they are out of selling 
new cars. Every single automobile dealer who made 
money during the year 1928 made a substantial profit 
from his service department. This may be true because 
of the fact that the automotive market is at present 
flooded with used cars. Yet on the other hand, it is a 
fact that labor is more costly than quantity production 
material, and the automotive dealer is cashing in on the 
labor in his servicing department. It is altogether 
logical that the airplane dealer should do likewise, when 
quantity production of airplanes reduces the cost of ma- 
terial below the cost of labor. 

Incidentally, the service department is a source of 
many revenues, such as labor, materials, accessories, and 
the taking advantage of cash discounts on bills. 

The cash discounts referred to do not include the pay- 
ing for airplanes, as they are usually paid for by a de- 
posit when the order is given and the balance when 
delivery is made. However, cash discounts do include 
parts purchased, accessories, etc. At first the usual 2% 
allowed on the payment of bills within ten days might 
seem a rather trivial item, yet over the course of a year 
it amounts up to a well worth while figure. 

I t is, of course, possible that a dealer may not be able 
to see his way clear enough to establish a service station 
of his own because of the cost of initial equipment and 
personnel to handle the station, and the manufacturer 
may not care to finance it for him at the start. If that 
be so, then he should make arrangements for his cus- 
tomers to obtain service elsewhere. If perchance the 
dealer is located at a flying field, that includes dealers 
of other planes, some sort of an arrangement might be 
made whereby one service station functions for the en- 
tire group of dealers. There are undoubtedly some 
manufacturers who would not favor such an idea, par- 
ticularly if the other dealers happen to be representatives 
of competing manufacturers. Yet on the other hand, 
it is a rather good idea, in view of the fact that all manu- 
facturers would be having their planes taken care of 
from the standpoint of servicing in that locality. Other- 
wise it might be the case of their “independent" dealer 
doing without the valuable item of service as an asset 
to his business. There is no reason why the aeronautic 
industry cannot benefit by the mistakes of the automo- 
tive industry. In the early days the automobile manu- 
facturers were most jealous of each other and they 
would not even consider the idea of co-operative serv- 
icing. As a result their sales volume suffered through 
the creating of dissatisfied users because they could not 
obtain the service that they needed and were rightly 
entitled to receive. 

Advertising, of course, plays its very important part 
in the business career of an airplane dealer. The adver- 
tising help that a dealer should expect from a manufac- 
turer will be in the form of national advertising. The 
dealer may also participate in co-operative advertising 
supervised by the manufacturer. In other words, the 
manufacturer will place an advertisement or conduct an 
advertising campaign in a number of national period- 
icals and in them he will mention the names and addresses 
of his various dealers. The dealer will also receive as- 
sistance in advertising from the distributor similar to 
the assistance he receives from the manufacturer, with 
the exception that the distributor's advertising will be 
confined to his own territory and will not be of a na- 
tional nature. The advertising that the dealer himself 
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does is strictly retail advertising and of course there are 
many forms of retail advertising. One is direct mail 
advertising, or circulars and letters sent to prospective 
customers in the territory. There is one progressive 
dealer who has made arrangements with the local motion 
picture house to run a short reel of film of pictures 
taken in flight, and pictures of airplanes in the air. 
Every so often a contest, or a lucky ticket contest, is 
conducted among the patrons of the motion picture 
house, and the winner is given a free ride in an airplane. 
Such methods are of course, just creating a certain 
amount of airmindedness that may lead to actual sales. 

A .other dealer has made arrangements with a local 
automobile dealer to display one of his airplanes in 
the automobile showroom. A member of the airplane 
dealer's staff is at hand at all times to answer questions 
and give out any information desired. As a matter of 
fact, this experiment has proved rather successful, ac- 
cording to the plane dealer. Then, of course, there are 
various means of advertising that can be hooked up with 
a dealer's flying school, to say nothing of the advertising 
methods that can be applied to the merchandising of the 
dealer’s related activities, such as parts, accessories, etc. 
Naturally, the dealer can count on advertising helps 
from the manufacturer such as fivers, booklets, catalogs. 

Of course, it is highly advisable for the dealer to take 
an active part in all local aeronautic shows and. per- 
chance, it might be to his advantage to take space in 
the local automobile show. Whether these shows re- 
sult in the making of actual airplane sales depends en- 
tirely upon the efforts exerted. However, they do create 
a certain amount of airmindedness and the creating of 
air mindedness is, of course, a most important step in 
the selling of airplanes, A dealer should also make it 
a point to attend all the major aeronautic conferences 
held in his locality or perhaps throughout the country. 
At least those that pertain to his business, or his 

It is also a good idea for the dealer to make periodic 
visits to the factory in order that he may personally 
contact the manufacturer that he represents, and become 
intimately acquainted with the making of the product 
which he is endeavoring to sell. The more of the pic- 
ture that he can learn by heart the better he should be 
able to present his story to the prospective airplane 

It is not intended to convey the idea that the dealer 
should be a sort of superman, but rather that his own 
ability and effort will determine his successs in selling 
airplanes. He should, and rightly so. expect and re- 
ceive the utmost assistance and co-operation of his dis- 
tributor and the manufacturer. Yet, he should not go 
over the head of the distributor and contact only the 
manufacturer. If the distributor requires, and most of 
them do, that all dealings with the factory be made 
through the distributor, then the dealer must use his head 
and watch his step. However, he is really in business 
for himself and should bear in mind that it is the ap- 
plication of sound business principles, interspersed with 
original and practical ideas, and the co-ordination of all 
activities toward a common goal that will go far in 
making him a successful and progressive airplane dealer. 
If he be a born merchandiser, then so much the better. 
If he be not. which is usually the case, then he should 
take full advantage of the opportunities offered to make 
himself a merchandizer in the shortest space of time. 
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THE TUNISON “ScOUt” 

MONOPLANE 


By Colonel R. S. Hartz 


- of .Advisory Board for Pacific Air Indus! 


id the Rim" Flight) 


Airplane Having Molded Plywood Structure TVithout Internal 
Bracing is Approach to Flying JVing Type 


P ROBABLY one oi the nearest approaches to the 
true flying wing airplane that has yet made its ap- 
pearance in this country is the new molded plywood 
monoplane designed and built by M. C. Tunison. Pas- 
sengers are carried in the wing of this plane : the engine 
mount is bolted directly to the wing and leading edge; 
and the fuselage, which carries tail stresses only, is 
mounted directly to the upper surface of the wing. Al- 
though a most remarkable plane in both appearance and 
construction, successful flight tests have proved the 
"Scout” to be a thoroughly practical airplane. 

All major structural units of the Scout, with the 
exception of the engine mount, are of molded plywood 
without internal bracing. A full cantilever, low wing 
monoplane, carrying pilot and three passengers in an 
enclosed cabin, the sharply tapered wing with a very 
deep chord at the root most closely resembles the famous 
Italian Savoia. With a span of 36 ft., length of 31 ft., 
and overall height of 7\ ft., the “Scout” has a total wing 
area of 270 sq.ft, and a gross weight loaded of 3,650 lb. 

Of the many unusual features found in this plane the 
most important is the basic structural system hy which 
all parts are molded of plywood so as to carry all stresses 
in the skin without internal bracing. This construction 
produces an essentially one piece wing, hollow from tip 
to tip, and so strong that it may be freely walked on 
anywhere without damage. There are no spars within 
the wing and but four ribs in each side to prevent flut- 
tering, all strength being built into the plywood shell 
itself, which is constructed of varying thickness accord- 
ing to the loads carried by the various portions. The 
fuselage also is of skin stressed, or monocoque type, and 
has no internal bracing other than a number of lateral 
bulkheads. Since it carries only the stresses of the tail 
group the fuselage is comparatively light, being mounted 


to the top of the wing and serving chiefly as a fairing 
around the passenger cockpit. Above the cockpit is 
mounted a cabin enclosure of streamline form which will 
be detachable on all standard closed models so that the 
plane may readily be converted from closed to open type. 

One of the most noticeable features of the Scout plane 
is the construction of the streamline shrouds which carry 
the individual landing wheels. These molded plywood 
structures are mounted directly to the lower surface of 
the wing and completely enclose the wheels and shock 
absorbers. In addition to streamlining the landing gear, 
these shrouds also act as skids in case of landing gear 
failure, and it is believed that a safe landing could be 
made on an average field by the use of these skids alone. 

T he Scout was first flown by Jimmie Angel, on Dec. 21 , 
1928, from Eddie Martin's Airport, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Many subsequent flights have been made by Angel, Eddie 
Martin, and a number of other pilots, all of whom credit 
the plane with exceptionally high speed, fast climb, and 
good maneuverability. Angel landed the plane after his 
first flight with a run of less than 250 ft. without brakes, 
in spite of the fact that the excellent streamline form of 
the plane gives it unusually high speed in a normal glide. 
As would be expected, the wood construction absorbs 
noise and vibration, and pilots report the Scout to be one 
of the smoothest and quietest planes they have ever 
flown. In addition to flying hands off, banking auto- 
matically, and recovering normal flight from stalls and 
other maneuvers, the Scout has shown a natural tendency 
to hold a true line when running on the ground, even in 
a cross wind. Although unusually maneuverable, the 
Scout cannot be stunted violently, because of its wide 
wing, and with a gliding angle of better than ten to one 
with full load it is a strictly commercial plane. 
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Performances claimed by the makers are : high speed. 
190 m.p.h. ; cruising speed. 165 m.p.h. ; landing speed. 
45 m.p.h. ; climb at sea level. 800 ft. per min., and abso- 
lute ceiling 24,000 ft. The experimental plane has been 
test flown with a 300 hp. Hispano H-3 engine, but pro- 
duction models are to be equipped with any standard air- 
craft engine of 200-400 hp. Performance has been 
checked by the test pilot only and not by official ground 

Three models of the Scout are to be placed in produc- 
tion — the Scout, Junior, a two place open training plane 
of from 75 to 150 hp. ; the Scout, Senior, a four place 
convertible closed or open craft of 200 to 400 hp. ; and 
the Scout Cruiser, a five to seven place cabin monoplane 



of 400 to 500 hp. All will be of the same general type, 
varying only in overall dimensions, powerplant, and de- 
tailed equipment. 

At the present time the Scout planes are to be equipped 
with any standard aircraft engine of suitable power, but 
a series of six engines has been designed by Mr. Tunison 
and it is hoped eventually to use these as standard equip- 
ment. The Tunison engine designs vary from 75 to 
480 hp.. and from two to eight cylinders. They are all 
of either opposed or X type, are all air and oil cooled, 
and certain models will be geared and supercharged. 
None of these engines has yet been completed for testing. 

Before manufacture is commenced on the Scout planes 
an intensive series of flight tests will be completed with 
a multiple manometer installation which records the pres- 
sure distribution over the wings, cabin and fuselage, at 
various speeds and attitudes of flight. 

In designing the wing for the Scout, a careful study 
was made of accepted airfoils and their characteristics 
compared. The completed wing varies front a curve 
similar to the Gottingen 387 at the root to one similar 
to the Clark Y at the tip and embodies features of the 
Eiffel. R.F.C.. Royal Italian, and U.S.A. series. An 
analysis of the forces on the wing surfaces at varying 
speeds and angles of attack was made prior to the actual 
designing, the magnitude and action of these forces 
was determined and the wing shape was then determined 
from the study of these characteristics. A set of curves 
of sheer, buckle, and moments were laid on the plan, and 
the thickness of the wing surface required to meet these 
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conditions was then determined. With these factors 
decided a unit of strength was developed which would 
apply to both lower and upper surfaces of the wing, since 
these surfaces are the chords of the truss system. The 
hollow wing developed is built on the structural principle 
of the modified truncated cone and is a very efficient 
structure in weight-strength ratio, at the same time giving 
excellent aerodynamic qualities through the combinations 
of wing curves used. In practice the wing cone walls 
are built up of layers of in. veneer varying from 38 
layers at the center with a thickness of 2f in. to five 
layers at the tips and trailing edges which have a thick- 
ness of approximately J in., the leading edge being of 
maximum thickness. Thus the wing is a hollow case of 
plywood moulded to the shape desired and of the varying 
thicknesses demanded by the forces, the whole being a 
matter of patented procedure. One particular advantage 
of this construction is that, because of the comparatively 
great thickness and solidity of the wing surface, it is 
possible to mould it to a true wing curve at every point 
and to finish sand it to an almost perfect surface. 

I n developing this plywood construction. Mr. Tunison 
and his assistants believe that they have found a logical 
way to build a good plane at low cost. Ordinary Sitka 
spruce and cedar, either roll cut or sliced, is used through- 
out. being fastened with the best casein glue by a process 
of heat and pressure. The tools and processes used are 
only such as have been developed and proved in large 
plywood mills, very little special equipment being required 
and little skilled labor being needed. In addition, the 
moulded plywood construction can be easily waterproofed 
and fireproofed inside and out. as it is on Scout planes, 
cannot deteriorate, warp, or get out of line, absorbes 
vibration and noise, and will float indefinitely if the plane 
should be forced down in the water. 

Three forms or moulds are employed in laying the 
plywood for the wing : one for the leading edge, and one 
each for upper and lower surfaces. The plywood is 
carefully cut and laid to meet the designed thicknesses 
and is built up by a process of doweling and of applying 
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heat and pressure. The upper and lower sheets are 
assembled to the leading edge section in a master form 
which permanently sets the wing rigging, the rear edge 
is reinforced and the entire wing is glued, doweled, and 
riveted to withstand all forces. Thus the completed wing 
is one piece from tip to tip. is one simple structural sys- 
tem employing no beams, and is designed to carry 70 lb. 
per sq.ft, loading (European standard). 

There are four ribs in each wing to prevent fluttering. 
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complete of 600 lb. Ailerons, also of moulded plywood 
construction, are mounted to cutouts at the wing tips, 
being set at a sharp angle across the tip and trailing edge 
of the wing, which gives excellent lateral control. These 
cutouts are heavily reinforced for rigidity of aileron 
mounting. Ailerons are tapered in plan form with the 
maximum chord near the tip. Interior finish of wing 
and ailerons is by clear lacquer and fireproofing liquid. 
Exterior finish consists of Fabrikoid cemented smoothly 



over the entire surface and heavily lacquered, providing 
efficient weatherproofing of the entire wing. 

Also of moulded plywood construction, the fuselage, as 
previously mentioned, is of monocoque type with internal 
lateral bulkheads, and is built up over a form in an 
inverted U section. This fuselage is then bolted directly 
to the top of the wing through two metal L strips, the 
side plates of the fuselage being ait out to conform to 
the wing curve. The open side of the U, or bottom of 
the fuselage, is closed by the aluminum engine cowling 
forward of the wing, and by a flat plate of plywood from 
the trailing edge of the wing to the empennage. Although 
approximately rectangular in cross section, and with very 
little taper on either top or sides, the fuselage is tapered 
on its underside, fore and aft, to provide a smooth air 
flow around the entire structure. Since the engine is 
carried on a steel tube mount bolted directly to the for- 
ward portion of and the leading edge of the wing, the 
fuselage terminates just forward of the cabin enclosure 
air fairing around the engine is completed by aluminum 
cowling. Stresses set up by the tail group in flight, or by 
the skid in landing, are the only loads which the fuselage 
must carry and these are taken by the flat side plates of 
the structure. 

Passengers are carried directly in the wing, which has 
a maximum depth of over two feet at the center, a 
cockpit being provided by cutting away the upper wing 
surface, the lower wing surface acting as the cabin floor. 
Wing load stresses are carried around this cockpit cut 
out by a heavy reinforcement of wood veneer which is 
built in during construction of the wing, and the cabin is 
thus left entirely free of any internal structural mem- 
bers. The fuselage is 48 in. wide at the wing cutout and 
is cut away to complete the cockpit. Above this cockpit 
a cabin enclosure is mounted directly to the fuselage by 
means of a number of small bolts which are easily re- 
moved for conversion of the plane to open type. This 
cabin is offset to counteract engine torque automatically 
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and correct rudder action. Entrance to the cabin in- 
terior is gained by a walk on the upper wing surface at 
the left side of the fuselage, and through a large trap 
door in the cabin roof. In later models this trap door will 
include a large section of the left side of the cabin, 
making it extremely easy to enter or leave the plane. The 
cabin enclosure is neatly streamlined and provides visi- 
bility in the horizontal plane through windows which 
are built in. The forward two windows may be slid 
open at the will of the pilot. A large window in the 
cabin roof provides an unobstructed view overhead and 
downward visibility is about equal to that in any low 
wing airplane. In the present model a clover leaf seating 
arrangement provides for two passengers in rear and the 
pilot in front, but later models of the Scout Senior will 
carry four seats in pairs, with dual controls at the front 
two seats. Ample baggage space is provided by a com- 
partment in the rear of the passengers but inside the 

A .l seats are of form fitting bucket type built up of 
molded plywood and bolted to the cabin floor, and 
are heavily padded and covered with Fabrikoid. The cabin 
interior is finished in mohair velvet, two dome lights are 
standard cabin equipment, and vents at the rear provide 
ample ventilation independent of the windows. 

Complete instrument equipment, including airspeed in- 
dicator. tachometer, ammeter, oil and temperature gauges, 
fore and aft, and lateral levels, ignition switches, light 
switches, throttle and altitude adjustment, is mounted on 
an illuminated vertical board directly in front of and a 
little below the pilot. This board is covered with red 
Fabrikoid. Above and forward of the instrument board 
is a wide shelf which serves as a map desk. At the pilot's 
right hand is a tube passing through the wing for drop- 
ping flares, and also for assisting ventilation. A fire 
extinguisher, first aid kit, log book, and map ease are also 
carried on the right of the pilot. At the left side of the 



cockpit is the stabilizer adjustment crank and the engine 
mount adjustment which will be explained hater. Naviga- 
tion lights of neon tubes are standard equipment as is an 
engine light and an emergency oil light in case of battery 
or generator failure. Landing lights are built into the 
leading edge of each wheel shroud and have adjustable 
beams controlled by the pilot. The landing lights give a 
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2.000 ft. heam while a 100 ft. floodlight is supplied by 
special lamps in the reflectors. 

Controls are of conventional stick and rudder bar type, 
individual wheel brakes being operated by independent 
brake hand levers. All control surfaces are balanced and 
mounted so that there is no whip or vibration in flight, 
control being by wire cables over Micarta faced pulleys 
to horns on all surfaces. All cables pass through lead 
ferrules to prevent chafing, and all cable adjustments 
are made within the cabin. All working parts of the 
control system are automatically lubricated for an esti- 
mated period of five years. The stabilizer adjustment is 
operated by a steel tube to a nut and worm at the leading 
edge of the stabilizer, giving an irreversible gear mech- 
anism that makes it possible to quickly change or to 
maintain any desired stabilizer position. Changes in the 
line of thrust of the propeller, comparable to changes in 
stabilizer setting, may also be made by the pilot through 
a gear operating the adjustable steel tube engine mount. 

The engine mount is of welded chrome molybdenum 
steel tubing, and is hinged on heavy bearings to allow for 
adjustment of the line of thrust by the gear mentioned 
above. Any engine of appropriate size may be carried 
on this mount. Since a radiator was necessary with this 
engine, it was mounted below the engine and with the 
honeycomb set at a slight angle to the air stream for less 
wind resistance. It is planned to use air cooled engines 
on all production models. Exhaust manifolding is by 
twin pipes running from the forward ends of the engine 
manifold to a point each side of the cabin over the wing. 



Bayonet silencers are fitted to these manifolds and have 
proved quite efficient. 

A 70-gal. gasoline tank built in three sections is car- 
ried in the wing, oil is carried in a tank forward of the 
fuel tank on the engine mount proper. A double firewall 
is provided between the engine and tanks. This mount- 
ing of the tanks eliminates long or complicated fuel lines, 
all lines being of f in. stainless steel tubing with ground 
joints hand fitted, thus completely eliminating couplings, 
unions, or screwed joints. Large water pumps and 
strainers are provided between the tanks and engine, and 
positive feed is assured by wind driven pumps and emer- 
gency hand pumps to a gravity tank in the top of the 

Engine ignition wires are shielded for radio installa- 
tion and a radio antennae and counterpoise are built into 
each plane. 

Wherever fittings are used they are of special heat 
treated steel, laminated at points of extreme stress, and 
all fittings and structural units are designed to interna- 
tional requirements for loads in excess of those required 
by the Department of Commerce. Aside from steel fit- 
tings and aluminum angles, the only material used for 
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major units is veneer of either spruce, fir of cedar, fabri- 
cated with the best casein glue. 

Empennage members are of full cantilever type built 
of moulded plywood in the same manner as the wing and 
fuselage. The horizontal stabilizer is mounted to the 
fuselage by heavy plain hinge bearings along the rear tip 
of the fuselage and trailing edge of the stabilizer, the 
leading edge being carried on the gear adjustment mech- 
anism, With a span of 16 ft. the stabilizer has a very 



high aspect ratio. The elevator is of one piece construc- 
tion mounted to the stabilizer by a piano hinge along the 
entire upper edge, and shielded at the tips by the stabil- 
izer. The rudder is of seven-ply, all wood construction 
and is mounted above the elevator to the vertical fin by 
ordinary piano hinges. This fin is of unusual type since 
it extends from the rear of the cabin- enclosure to the 
rudder, thus providing the equalized air flow needed for 
good rudder action. 

Moulded plywood shrouds of streamline form are 
mounted to the lower wing surfaces for landing gear 
attachment. These shrouds are fastened to the wing sur- 
face by double L metal strips and bolts, the landing gear 
tread being 8 ft. Within each shroud a single wheel is 
carried in a "figure four” steel tube mount, hinged at the 
rear, and with rollers at each end of the wheel axle, 
bearing on guides within the shroud. Shock absorbers 
using conventional wrapped rubber cord are used. 
Moulded plywood wheels of 32 in. diameter are equipped 
with 6 in. tires, although later models are to carry a 
newly developed low pressure tire of unusually wide 
tread and with a rubber shock strip mounted to the rim 
within the tire to take any full deflation shocks which 
might otherwise damage the tire carcass. Clearance of 
the shrouds from the ground is approximately 9J in. 
when the plane is fully loaded. Since these shrouds are 
of fin-like action they have a certain tendency to hold 
the plane on a vertical bank according to pilots 
who have flown the craft. Another advantage of the 
shroud type landing gear is that it makes the loss of a 
wheel practically impossible, and even in the event of 
wheel failure a landing could be made on the shroud 
skids of the landing gear, 

A fixed spring tail skid is carried on the present 
model but production planes will have a swiveled 
wheel 12 in. in diameter and rubber tired, mounted to 
the steel spring. A special adjustment is provided in 
the present plane by means of which the spring skid 
tension can be changed by shifting the position of the 
upper bearing so as to increase or decrease the lever 
arm action of the spring. 

Application is being made to the Department of Corn- 
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merce for an approved type certificate on the Scout plane, 
and a demonstration tour is planned pending granting of 
this approval. Many patents are pending on various 
features of design and construction of the plane. 

It is believed by the makers that it can be more readily 
placed in production in quantities than existing types. 
The structure has been reduced to only eight or nine 
principal members in place of the many more small 
parts which must be assembled in the construction of 
conventional planes. These pieces are: the landing gear 
and housings, the wing and ailerons, the fuselage and 
cabin, the engine mounting, the stabilizer and elevator, 
and the fin and rudder. Few tools are required for the 
fabrication of these parts and it is not necessary to use 
highly skilled labor. In building this first plane an ex- 
periment was tried in that only unskilled labor was em- 
ployed. none of the workers having had previous aircraft 
experience and none being more than rough carpenters. 
The result is a well constructed plane at a comparatively 
low labor cost. 

Considerable planning has been done by Mr. Tunison 
toward factory layout and it is hoped that a factory with 
capacity of one plane a day may shortly be obtained. 
Mr. Tunison is well known for his years of aircraft 
engineering work and will retain his engineering connec- 
tion with the company engaged in manufacturing Scout 

Construction of the first Scout plane was financed by 
a group of Los Angeles men headed by Forest J. 
Johnston. 

At the present time a company known as Pacific Air 
Industries, Inc., has been formed to take over the manu- 
facture and sales of Scout aircraft. Substantial financial 
background has been obtained and it is thought that a 
real manufacturing program can soon be instituted in an 
effort to place this plywood plane in quantity production 
and prove its value for commercial operation. 

Specifications on the Scout Senior as supplied by the 
manufacturers are as follows : 

Length overall 31 ft. 

Height overall 7 ft. 6 in. 

Wing span 36 ft. 

Maximum chord 12 ft. 

Minimum chord 5 ft. 6 in. 

Wing area 270 sq.ft. 

Airfoil section Variable-generated 

Weight of fuselage 135 lb. 

“ wing 600 lb. 

“ cabin 40 lb. 

“ horizontal stabilizer 60 lb. 

“fin 12 lb. 

“ " rudder 12 lb. 

“ landing gear 145 lb. 

Total weight empty (approx.) 2,259 lb. 

Gross weight loaded .3,650 lb. 

Disposable load . . i ,391 p,. 

Powerplant Any 200-400 hp. aircraft engine 

High speed at sea level . 190 m.p.h. 

Cruising speed 165 m.p.h. 

Landing speed 45 m .p.h. 

Take off run 250-750 ft. 

Time to take off 7.12 se c. 

Landing run without brakes full load . . 250 ft 

Climb at sea level. 800 ft. per min. 

Service ceiling 18.000 ft. 

Absolute ceiling 24.000 ft. 

Range at cruising speed 600 mi. 
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SHORT SKETCHES OF THE 

Aeronautics Branch 




T HROUGHOUT the aviation industry thousands 
of letters are written weekly addressed to the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. Back come 
the answers, signed by various names — Secretary 
MacCracken, Director Young, the chiefs of divisions 
and sections — Howard, Hingsburg, Blee, Dr. Bauer, 
and on down the list. To some in the industry all 
but the first two mentioned remain just "names." 

To reveal something of the men behind the names, 
and to better acquaint the industry with the office 
heads of the Aeronautics Branch, the following brief 
sketches are written. 

Assistant Secretary W. P. MacCracken — “Bill” 
MacCracken to hundreds in aviation — needs no intro- 
duction. Big of frame, hearty of manner and speech, 
famous for a ready smile that is more nearly a grin, 
Secretary MacCracken has an astounding capacity 
for work — a capacity that is often almost the despair 
of his secretary and two stenographers. A remark- 
able memory, a fine executive ability, a flier's active 
nature, and a lawyer's logical mind — these are but a 
few of the qualities that make up the man selected to 
be the first head of the Aeronautics Branch. 

Though the carrying out of his policies is left to 
Director Young, and through him the division heads. 
Secretary MacCracken is by no means a figure-head. 
Without wasting time in routine details, he has still 
acquired a full knowledge of even secondary steps 
used in the various units of his Branch. And once 
noted, the information is tucked away in his mind for- 
ever. ready for instant use. 

His personality has extended its influence into the 
offices he controls, so forcibly that the geniality of "Bill" 
MacCracken will be found throughout the Aeronautics 
Branch. This spirit, and the democratic good-fellowship 
which is also a vital characteristic of the “Flying Sec- 


retary" are in truth the keynote for the personnel of the 
organization. And in so imbuing his helpers with this 
spirit, he has dissipated the dry. "red-tape," hundruni 
atmosphere that is too often found in Government offices. 

Director Clarence M. Young occupies a unique and 
distinctive position in the Department. To him is given 
the putting into effect of all of Secretary MacCracken's 
policies — and formulating many of his own in controlling 
the Branch. Like MacCracken, he is a product of legal 
training combined with flying experience covering a 
period of 12 yr. In carrying on Department business 
iie travels about the country in aircraft, thus maintaining 
his ability as an expert pilot. 

In personality Director Young is quite different from 
his chief, but quite as effective. There is a hint of re- 
pressed energy in his quiet, almost serious manner. He 
speaks crisply, with force to his words, though his voice 
does not rise. The seriousness is lightened by quick 
flashes of humor that reveal a somewhat complex nature. 

Director Young is the "commanding officer” type whose 
men res|>ect him, like him, and will follow implicitly. But 
they would never dream of trying to overrun him — there 
is a look in his keen 
direct eyes, and an iron 
quality about his jaw 
which precludes that. 
He is a man who con- 
siders carefully and 
fairly when evidence 

up his mind, and does 
not change it, except 
rarely. He is a genius 
■rganization, seiect- 


jerscnalitv for 
the work they will 
perform. 

Often "left in charge 
of the ship” when Sec- 
retary MacCracken is 
away. Director Young 
handles matters of pol- 
icy as surely as his 
chief. He has a cour- 
tier-like manner, but if 
l requires he can speak bluntly and straight to 


Coming into the Department at a most difficult time, he 
has built up an aeronautics licensing and inspection force 
in which “red tape” has been cut to the limit — and action 
made the watchword. 

Under the general direction of Secretary MacCracken. 
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PERSONNEL 


he is in reality the Commanding Officer — serving as a 
captain of a flagship carrying an admiral. And upon no 
flagship will there be found better morale, efficiency, and 
goodwill than that fostered by the “Captain of the Aero- 
nautics Branch.” Clarence M. Young. 

Edward H. Howard, chief of the Regulations Division, 
came to the Department after extensive service both in 
military and commercial flying ; he is a major in the Air 
Corps Reserve, having organized the first Air Corps 
Reserve unit. 

"Ed" combines, rather paradoxically, the hard working 
habits of a modern business man with the easy-going 
disposition of a sportsman and artist. Given charge of 
the Regulation Division almost before he had signed up 
with the Department, he went over its work with a micro- 
scopic eye, noted duplication of steps, formed new plans, 
and started operations. But it was not a case of “new 
broom sweeping clean.” “Ed” did not start to sweep till 
he was sure there was something to be swept. When he 
did sweep he kept on until the job was done. And he 
is still at it — liking the task, for he admits that his main 
reason for coming to Washington was to have a part in 
this interesting new work, that of promoting and at the 
same time regulating civil aeronautics. When the daily 
problems become routine, when the excitement dies down, 
undoubtedly he will be on his way — that rare type, an 
adventurer in business. 

H oward has the mind and eye of a creator. It shows 
in drawings and sketches he fills in with easy, sure 
strokes. And that same creative mind has reduced routine 
work of his division by at least one-third, thus bringing 
about more output. 

Being a pilot, knowing the commercial game, he has a 
ready sympathy for the man in the field. He is the op- 
posite of the tyrant-in-office type sometimes found in 
such positions of power. And, like almost every one of 
the Regulation Division men, he has a fine sense of 
humor, which helps in the rough spots. 

Howard’s first aide, Gilbert Budwig, is chief of the 
inspection section. As such, he is well known to pilots 
and operators throughout the country. But perhaps even 
those who know him do not realize the experience he has 
packed into more than 12 yr. of flying. He was flying 
before the War, and was soon chosen for an expert in- 
struction task with the Army, ending up as stage com- 
mander of final review at Riverside. Then, on through 
work as test pilot, with the air mail, with commercial 
companies, "on his own,” sky-writing, advertising, air- 
craft inspecting, flying all kinds of planes under every 
conceivable condition. Time in the air : Over 6,000 hr. 

You could not get this from Budwig himself. Had 
this information not been set down, as required by law. 
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in his entrance papers, he would still pass it by with: 
"I don't just mcmember now ” 

Budwig is alert, business-like — and human. Knowing 
the grief that is often the lot of the commercial pilot, 
"Bud" is always on the lookout to help. He will give 
the other man the benefit of the doubt — and though he is 
constantly busy with new problems, he is approachable 
by any pilot who believes he has had a “poor deal.” But 
that same long experience which makes him sympathetic 
also gives him a clear insight into any such problem, and 
the man who tries to “put one over” will ordinarily find 
Budwig one big jump ahead of him. 

Jessie Lankford, chief of the licensing section, is the 
one man who used to get more “kicks” than any other 
official in the department. Some of the kickers used to 
hint — often very broadly — that "whoever was in charge 
of this licensing business ought to know something about 
flying.” Wherein they were exactly right. He should — 
and does. Lankford started out in 1917 as a cadet in the 
Army — he was in France — he flies whenever he can now, 
and he’s a captain in the Air Corps Reserve. Besides 
which he is a wind tunnel expert, having served with the 
Bureau of Standards for four years. 

Jesse is probably the best-natured “bird” in the Aero- 
nautics Branch, or he couldn’t have stood all the kicks so 
patiently. Short of help, money scarce for personnel 
other trials, students applying by the hundreds — he had 
plenty of alibis if he had wished to use them. But in- 
stead the usual answer went back, “sorry — we'll try to 
hurry things up.” And the applicants who have visited 
his office to take exams or to check up on their cases, 
have found him surprisingly quick to drop his own work 
and expedite their papers if at all possible. 

Jesse is so whole-heartedly interested in his work that 
every one of the 50 clerks under him has caught his con- 
tagious spirit, and is willing to run overtime week after 
week during the rush season. 

D r. Louis H. Bauer — medical director of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, is the leading American and probably 
world authority on aviation medical problems. That is a 
big statement, but it is thoroughly supported by facts. 
He was one of the first Army surgeons to undertake this 
work; he organized the flight surgeon school of the 
Army ; he was commandant of that school for a time, and 
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he is author of “Aviation Medicine.” the leading textbook 
on this important subject. Doctor Bauer is a lieutenant 
colonel in the Reserve Medical Corps of the Army, 
Aviation Section. 

That’s his background. If you meet him at the Depart- 
ment. or elsewhere in connection with official work, you'll 
find him extremely competent, easy to approach — and. if 
you wait till all official matters have been completed, you 
may be fortunate enough to be included in his story- 
telling circle. For Doctor Bauer has an apparently inex- 
haustible fund of stories, every one good and true — well, 
they’re good, at any rate. He is aviation’s best raconteur, 
and if you don't know what that is, look it up. for it 
isn’t as bad as it sounds. 

Medical Director Bauer, as the head of the Depart- 
ment’s 400 regularly appointed examiners, and final 
arbiter in case of doubtful applicants, is a brilliant man. 
In his record you'll find "honor graduate. U.S.A. Medical 
School.” "honor graduate. Army School of Aviation 
Medicine.” “graduate Army War College,” and other 
significant statements. 

But “Doc” Bauer — possessor of a keen, dry wit. story 
teller supreme, is even more interesting. If you don't 
believe it, drop into his office sometime and ask him his 
latest. 

When L. V. Kerber first appeared at the Department, 
to take over his duties as chief of the engineering section, 
he very nearly started civil warfare, though unintention- 
ally. There’s always one handsome man in every office. 
Up to that time, there had been considerable doubt about 
this matter — but when Kerber stepped upon the stage — 
well, stenographers began to make hash out of letters to 
senators, and worse seemed in sight. However, within 
48 hr. someone discovered Kerber was married, and 
sadly the force went to work again. 

Aside from that. Kerber has lived up to his reputation 
as being a most modern and expert aeronautical engineer. 
A graduate of Michigan, chief of various Army Air 
Corps sections at Dayton, such as Flight Test and Air- 
plane Design. Aerodynamics Branch, designer of CO-5, 
TP-1. Daniel Guggenheim Fund professor of Applied 
Aeronautics at the University of Michigan — Kerber has 
had all the necessary experience to qualify him for the 
important work of deciding which planes are safe to 
receive Governmental approval before thus practically 
recommending them to the public. 

Kerber is extremely serious in appearance, and when 
he is in his office he works 60 min. to the hour. Quiet, 
extremely self-contained, he seems possessed of the abil- 
ity to concentrate utterly on the subject in hand, to the 
exclusion of all personal matters. He represents the 
higher class of engineer, to whom his science is an art 
more engrossing than anything else. 

••Qhorty” Kintz is the desk-sergeant of the Depart- 

U ment, in that he is the one who has to tell the flying 
lawbreakers just how much to send in and also "be quick 
about it.” But in spite of his handicap, which would 
seem almost bound to bring him a great deal of unpopu- 
larity in certain circles. Shorty has managed to keep a 
large group of friends who will swear by and not at him. 

He is a graduate of Georgetown Law School, has been 
admitted to the bar (not the type popularly known by 
many aviators) and was for some years connected as 
legal assistant to General Patrick when the latter was 
Chief of the Air Corps. 

Shorty can tell you offhand whether you are likely to 
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be fined or merely warned in breaking Regulation 
No. Z-13-a. by flying an unlicensed plane under Brooklyn 
bridge with your best girl and using only one arm. Seri- 
ously. he is an expert on air law. and it is his duty to 
prepare briefs on cases of violations, as well as to be on 
the lookout for possible improvements in the air com- 
merce regulations. He is chief of the Violations Section 
— and at one time when some violator sent him a “phony" 
check. Shorty showed his master-mind by a brilliant let- 
ter which almost stated (but did not) that if good cold 
cash were not forthcoming the Department of Justice men 
would roll up to the door in 12 hr. Shorty had accepted 
the check and was holding the proverbial “sack.” The 
violator “came through" in a hurry. Since then Shorty 
has not taken in any but certified checks. 

Harry H. Blee is widely known in the country as a 
speaker on almost any phase of aeronautics. In the rush 
days when every one was demanding information, Blee 



was sent by Secretary MacCracken on a long tour dur- 
ing which he talked twice a day or more. And they 
liked it so well that they asked for more, and the first 
thing he knew. Blee was selected as "pinch-hitter” for 
the Secretary himself, when the latter suddenly found he 
could not fulfill certain important engagements. 

Blee is chief of the division of airports and aeronautic 
information. He has had an extensive engineering edu- 
cation. has been a state engineer in California, has served 
in both lighter-than-air and heavier-than-air services of 
the Army, and has written numerous articles on aero- 
nautics. He is rated as an airship pilot and an observer 
in the Afmy. He is also a lieutenant colonel in the 

Blee is first of all extremely thorough. When he takes 
up a subject he goes over it completely, so that there is no 
point on which he can be “stumped.” And he expects 
those under him to be just as well informed. His divi- 
sion morale is high, because he stands up for his helpers 
and works for their advancement, if deserved. 

From his public speaking he has developed a knack 
of easy speech, and an ability to hold an audience even 
on a technical subject. And. like Kerber of Engineering. 
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he is devoted to his work, and has little time for other 
matters. Probably he is one of the best informed men on 
aeronautics in the country. 

Ernest Jones, chief of publications section and editor 
of Domestic Air News, was connected with aeronautics 
probably earlier than any other man in the Department. 
He published the first aeronautical magazine, he knew 
the Wrights, Curtiss, Beachey, and all the others who 
flew far back in the early days. He had a mind filled 
with facts, figures, history, and incidents about the first 
days of flying that would make an absorbingly interesting 
book. And he supports them with pictures of planes that 
in these days seem like the product of disordered imag- 
inations. 

Jones is an inexhaustible seeker after data. And when 
he is on the trail of a statistic there is no stopping him. 
He will get it if he has to call up the President to wire 
some stubborn operator who believes in shrouding his 
flights with mystery. He is a hard worker, and can keep 
a dozen people busy without the slightest difficulty, like a 
city editor handing out rush assignments to reporters 
and re-write men. And he has a supply of nervous en- 
ergy that seems never to give out in his unabated rush 
after facts. 

If you can catch him away from the office, at luncheon, 
or where there is no chance for a stray statistic to be 
lurking, he will relax and become most entertaining in 
drawing mental pictures of famous old veterans, describ- 
ing some amusing incident with real art. And if you 
can’t remember something about that dim past, and no 





reference is found in any book, go ask Ernest Jones — 
it’s a cinch he can give you the answer without a second’s 
hesitation. 

The first unit of the Aeronautics Branch to get into 
action was the Airways Division, as the demand for lights 
was becoming a deafening clamor. To Captain F. C. 
Hingsburg, until then a district superintendent in the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, fell the task of assembling pilots 
to survey routes and select sites, engineers to build fields, 
and create a vast caretaking force. Hingsburg was not 
a flier, nor had he any special knowledge of flying. But 
he knew lighting from beginning to end. 
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Today the Airways Division functions with mathe- 
matical precision. The airways are lighted ; fields are 
operating; radio beacons working; new devices con- 
stantly under test. All supervised by a man who did not 
know flying. But he knows it now. Hingsburg has 
flown over his routes ; has inspected his own lights ; no 
longer can a pilot say, “Well — but you don’t understand 
it from the flier’s angle.” 

In personality Hingsburg is a doer. A doer and a 
thinker, in addition to being a clever engineer. He is 
brisk but pleasant. He has been at sea, and he looks the 
part of a sea captain. He has the manner of one accus- 
tomed to being obeyed, and also the manner of giving 
orders with pleasant firmness. He is agreeable in con- 
versation and he can explain his lighting science without 
intricate and baffling terms. He is always looking “years 
ahead” to the time when air traffic will be thick enough 
to be a fair problem. And it is certain that if he is still 
in charge of the Airways Division at that time, the air- 
ways will be operated smoothly, safely, and with the effi- 
ciency that is so evident in Hingsburg's every move and 

F J. Martel, chief of the communication section, is a 
. picturesque figure because of his varied experience in 
flying. Beginning with the Royal Flying Corps in 1916 
he flew at the Front, was injured, flew again, joined the 
American Air Service in 1918, then was sent to Canada 
and later to the United States with the British Air Mis- 
sion. He developed the moving map for spotting from 
dummy cockpits; wrote most of the bombing bulletins, 
pamphlets on instruction and training and lectured at 
schools throughout the country. He has been cited, and 
has received the Order of the British Empire. He devel- 
oped the electrical synchronizing gear for firing through 
propellers, while in the Bureau of Standards, a special 
bomb sight, a smoke bomb to fake a burning plane in a 
spin, and installed the Ruggles orientator at several fields. 
He was with the medical section of the Army for a time, 
and then after the war, in 1919, left the service because 
of bad health. 

During the next year or two he visited foreign aviation 
fields, inspecting every important airport in Europe. He 
then returned to this country, worked in commercial 
aviation, and came to the Department. He is a lieutenant 
colonel in the Air Corps Reserve. 

It is an indication of Martel’s modesty that this writer 
was acquainted with him for over eight months before 
learning any of the experiences he has had, and that 
these were obtained only after first hearing of them from 
another source. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to go on down 
the list, mentioning chiefs of other sections, their assist- 
ants, and the field men. Those who have been so briefly 
sketched are the ones with whom the aviation industry 
comes more often in contact by correspondence. The 
others — Miller, Stanton, of Airways, Taliaferro, Grover, 
of Airports and Information, Gazley of Engineering — 
and still others, will be met by any of the industry who 
go to the Department in Washington. Each one has his 
specialized work and is peculiarly fitted by his back- 
ground for that assignment. 

They’re all glad to help when they can — and when you 
get to Washington drop in for a minute and see the men 
with whom you’ve been corresponding. You’ll find 
they’re not just “desk fliers” — and maybe "Doc” Bauer 
will tell you a new one. 
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Heating AND Ventilating 

FOR AIRPORT BUILDINGS 


W E HAVE determined that 9,000 sq.ft, of 
direct radiation or its equivalent in some other 
form of heating surface will be required for each hangar. 
Strictly speaking, the heat loss from the other hangars 
will not be quite as high as we found it to be in hangar 
"A” due to the fact that the others are more or less 
protected from the cold winds by the adjoining buildings. 
The possible reduction in heating surface would be slight 
though so it is best to have the added factor of safety 
that the slight surplus gives. 

The next step is to select the type of heating surface 
that is to be installed. This requires considerable 
thought if the best results are to be obtained. The pur- 
poses for which the building is to be used will determine 
this to a great extent. 

If direct radiation is to be used it must be located very 
carefully. It must occupy as little floor space as possible. 
It must not be placed on walls where it will interfere 
with any of the operations to be carried on in the build- 
ing. And at the same time it must be located reasonably 
close to the points where it will be most efficient in heat- 
ing the building. It is very difficult to locate the large 
amount of radiation required and still observe all these 
prohibitions. 

There are a great many types of heaters on the mar- 
ket that were developed in the past few years for use 
primarily in factories, garages, etc. These of course 
each have their own trade-name, but all of them are 
generally spoken of as “unit heaters.” These heaters 
are admirably suited for installation in hangars for 
several reasons. They do not occupy any valuable floor 



space, being installed high-up in the roof trusses or on 
the side walls high enough to be out of the way. Being 
out of reach they are not likely to become damaged by 
carelessness or accident thereby assisting in the reduc- 
tion of the cost of maintenance. Last and most im- 
portant they maintain a more even temperature through- 
out the space heated. 

With direct radiation the heat is quite likely to ascend 
to the roof and stay there leaving the floors cold and 
drafty. The unit heaters consist of a heating element 
usually made of tubing having a spiral fin attached to 
the outside of the tubes. The tubes are heated by the 
steam or hot-water being circulated inside them. The 
air in the building is forced through the heater by a 
small propellor type fan, mounted directly behind the 
heater. Thus the air in the building is constantly in 
circulation and reflectors on the front of the heater direct 
the warm air toward the floor. This constant deflection 
downward of the heated air tends to maintain more even 
temperatures in the building than can be obtained by 
direct radiation. » 

The installation of these heaters is shown at H Fig. 3. 
In Fig. 3 is also shown arrows indicating in general, 
the path taken by the air being circulated through the 
heaters. A type of unit heater is shown in Fig. 4. In 
Fig. 6 is shown a reproduction of an actual installation 
of another make of unit heater. 

The majority of the manufacturers have rated their 
unit heaters in equivalent direct radiating surface so that 
in designing a system in which unit heaters are to be 
used the amount of direct radiation required is computed 
in the usual manner. 
Then unit heaters 
may be selected that 
are equivalent to this 
amount of direct 
radiation. 

In our hangar we 
have found that we 
require 9,000 sq.ft, 
of direct radiation. 
We can select ten 
heaters, each of 
which has a capacity 
of 900 sq.ft, of direct 
radiation. This gives 
the required total. 

These heaters are 
located on the plan 
as shown at H Fig. 
1. and are shown in 
elevation on the cross 
section Fig. 3. 
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Article II: Selection of Heat- 
Surfaces to be Installed 
and Design of the 
Distribution System 



All that now remains to be done in the hangar is to 
arrange a system of piping to convey steam to each unit 
heater and a return to convey the condensed steam back 
to the boiler plant. 

The steam and return mains enter the hangar as shown 
in Fig. 1 in the Southeast corner. These mains enter 
the building underground and rise in the comer and dis- 
tribute in an overhead system of piping to the individual 
heaters as in plan view Fig. 1 and in elevation in Fig. 3. 

I n sizing these mains any table of pipe sizes that is 
found in a reliable handbook on this subject may be 
used. By this is not meant that anyone not familiar 
with the subject can take such a table and lay out a suc- 
cessful system. Like all other tables, they must be in- 
telligently used or they are worthless. 

The total equivalent direct radiation the main supplies 
at the point where it first enters the building is of course 
the total for the building or 9,000 sq.ft. By referring 
to a table we find that this will require a six inch pipe. 
Proceeding along this main we come to a point where it 
splits into two, each supplying five heaters or 4,500 sq.ft. 
Referring to the table again we find that each of these 
mains must be five inch pipe. Then going on we find 
one heater taken off the main. This leaves a balance 
of four heaters or 3,600 sq.ft, to be served. From the 
table we find that this will require a four-inch pipe. This 


method is carried out in this manner to the end of each 
The main reducing as the load on it reduces. 
The return mains are then sized by a similar process. 

The steam mains should always pitch down in the di- 
rection that the steam is flowing in them, so that the 
condensation in the main will flow in the same direction 
as the steam. This makes it necessary to provide some 
means of removing this condensation from the main. 
Otherwise the main would eventually fill with condensed 
steam and being full of water of course no steam could 
be delivered to the heaters. 

A device for this purpose is indicated at T in Fig. 1, 
at the very end of the steam main, and is known as a 
trap. There are many traps on the market some of 
which operate thermostatically and some of which 
operate on the float principle. Their function is to pass 
water but close against the passage of steam. A com- 
bination of these two principles is embodied in the trap 
shown in Fig. 6. The float principle is utilized for 
relieving the main of condensation and the thermo- 
static principle is utilized for allowing air to escape from 
the main. 

Traps are used also on the individual unit heaters. 
Their function is to hold the steam in the heaters until 
the heat has been removed from it and it again becomes 
condensation or water. As water it passes into the re- 
turn main, then back to the boilers, where it is again 
evaporated into steam, starting another cycle. The traps 
on the unit heaters are shown at T, Fig. 1 and Fig. 3. 

Valves, shown at V, Fig. 1 and Fig. 3, should be in- 
stalled in the supply line to each heater and on the steam 
side of each trap. This is necessary so that if repairs 
become necessary on any piece of apparatus they may 
be made without depriving the whole building of heat 
while the repairs are being made. 

A main service valve should be installed in the riser 
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in the corner for turning steam on or off the entire build- 
ing when desired. 

The amount of heat wasted by having the heating 
system in operation when the large hangar doors are 
open is terrific. It is too much to expect that someone 
is going to remember to close the main valve each time 
it is necessary to open one of these doors. Therefore, it 
would seem advisable to develop some device to do this 
automatically. This could be done at a slight expense, 
and would pay for itself in a very short time in increased 
efficiency thereby reducing the operating costs. 

Having completed the design of the heating system to 
be installed in the hangars the next step is to design 
similar systems for buildings D, E, and F. 

As previously stated the interior arrangement of these 
buildings is so varied in different cases that it will not be 
practical for us to go into this question in detail. The 
amount of direct radiation required for each individual 
room in these buildings must be determined by the same 
process that we used for the hangar. 

In most of the rooms in these buildings it will be pref- 
erable to install direct radiation. Some of the rooms 
will require mechanical ventilation and in these cases the 
air used for ventilation may be heated to a high enough 
temperature to also heat the room in addition to supply- 
ing ventilation, if desired. 

All of the rooms in the buildings that are likely to be 
occupied by more than a very few persons should be 
provided with mechanical ventilation. This applies es- 
pecially to class rooms, passenger waiting rooms and 
other large public spaces. 

In ventilating these spaces the volume of air required 
will be determined by the number of occupants in the 
room. This volume of air must be taken in from out- 
doors and be delivered to the several rooms by a fan. 
The fans usually used for this type of work are of the 
centrifugal type, driven by electric motors. 

Obviously some means must be provided to warm this 
air before it is introduced into the rooms. This is usually 



accomplished by the use of heaters similar to the heating 
elements used in the unit heaters that were installed in the 
hangars. The size of the heaters naturally will depend 
on the volume of air to be heated. 

In arriving at the total heating load on the boiler plant 
this air heating load must be taken into consideration also. 
The load in equivalent direct radiation may be determined 
by the equation previously given for determining the 
amount of heat required to warm the air in the hangar. 
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It is usually most advisable to introduce the fresh air 
into the rooms through grilles or registers in the walls 
of the rooms at a distance of about seven or eight feet 
above the floor. 

The air is delivered to these grilles or registers 
through a system of sheet-metal ducts provided with 
dampers for regulating the flow of air to each outlet. 

In most cases it will be desirable to introduce this air 
into the rooms at a temperature of about 70 deg. F. In 
this system air is supplied at approximately room tem- 
perature for ventilation, while direct radiation is in- 
stalled in the room in sufficient amounts to offset the 
heat losses. 

In rooms where it is not desirable to install direct 
radiation the air used for ventilation may be heated to 
a temperature sufficiently high to offset the heat losses 
in cooling to room temperature. In a system of this 
kind the temperature of the air entering the room will 
be determined by the heat losses from the room. 

All rooms to which air is supplied for ventilation must 
also be provided with vents for the escape of the air. 
The vent registers or grilles arc usually located in the 
wall of the room close to the floor, and are connected to 
the outdoors by sheet metal ducts. These ducts must 
be provided with dampers to control the movement of 
air through them also. 

Thus, air is taken from outdoors, is heated, delivered 
to the rooms, circulates through the room, leaves through 
the vents, and again returns to the outdoors. In this 
way fresh air is constantly being circulated through the 
rooms and if the system is properly designed, pleasing 
and desirable conditions will he maintained in the rooms. 
A system of this kind will eliminate stuffy air conditions, 
odors, etc. from the rooms. 
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Occasionally you may find systems installed in 
buildings where provision is made for the introduction 
of air into rooms but no vents are provided. These are 
invariably unsatisfactory because in a case of this kind, 
if the rooms are reasonably tight, it is just like trying 
to blow air into a bottle. You cannot blow more air 
into a room than can escape. Some air will escape 
through cracks around doors and windows but this is 



never enough for any system of mechanical ventilation. 

In addition to heating the air to be used for ventila- 
tion it should also be passed through an air filter or an 
air washer to remove the dust. It is very surprising to 
see the accumulation of dust on an installation of air 
filters, where the air that passes through them is to all 
outward appearances perfectly pure and free from dust. 

T he installation of equipment for cleaning the air 
used for ventilation in addition to bringing about 
more healthful conditions in the rooms, also effects quite 
a saving in decoration of walls, etc., due to the fact that 
they are not soiled by deposits of dust caused by unclean 
air being used for ventilation. 

Toilets and similar rooms are usually equipped with 
an exhaust system of ventilation only. That is, no 
heated air is introduced into them. In this case a grille 
is usually placed in the door to the toilet so that air may 
be drawn from a corridor or large room through the 
toilet room, after which it is expelled to the outdoors. 

It is imperative that some form of ventilating system 
be installed in toilet rooms. In some cases it may be 
deemed advisable to supply fresh air to these rooms 
similar to the way it is supplied to other rooms. If this 
is done an exhaust system should be used that will ex- 
haust a slightly greater amount of air than the amount 
supplied. By doing this the toilet rooms are kept under 
a reduced pressure and this will successfully prevent 
odors from escaping into the other rooms adjoining. 

Paint shops, dope rooms, spray booths and many other 
rooms used for special industrial applications will also 
require adequate exhaust systems to carry away poison- 
ous fumes, for the protection of the health of the 
workmen. 

Let us assume that we have calculated the amount of 
heat required for each individual room in buildings D, 
E, and F and have added to this the total amount of heat 
required for ventilation. We will assume that this total 
for each of these three buildings is found to be 5,000 
sq.ft, of direct radiation. 
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We have now determined the total amount of heat 
required for each of the buildings shown in Fig. 2. 
These may be tabulated as follows : 


Building A 

9,000 sq.ft. 

Building B 

9,000 sq.ft. 

Building C 

9,000 sq.ft. 

Building D 

5,000 sq.ft. 

Building E . . 

5,000 sq.ft. 

Building F 

5,000 sq.ft. 

Building G 

9,000 sq.ft. 

Building H 

9,000 sq.ft. 

Building I 

9,000 sq.ft. 

Total . 

69,000 sq.ft. 


The size of the boiler plant naturally will depend on 
the total amount of heat to be supplied. Therefore we 
must determine this total before we can proceed further. 
We have just determined the total required for all 
buildings. 

To this it will be advisable to add 10 per cent, to 
cover miscellaneous losses. This includes losses of heat 
in the underground piping, etc. This amount will be 
69,000x1.10 = 75,900 sq.ft. 

There now remains but one item that must be included 
in our calculations of total heat requirements. That is 
the hot water heating load, or the amount of heat re- 
quired for heating water for domestic uses. 

The amount of hot water required per hour depends 
upon the number of fixtures to which hot water is con- 
nected, and the number of processes carried on at the 
airport that require the use of hot water. 

We will assume that we have determined that this total 
amount of hot water required is 843 gal. per hr. The 
equation for converting gallons of water to be heated 
per hour to equivalent direct radiation is : 

c_ CPH X 8.33 x Tr 
~ 240 

Where : GPH = Gallons heated per hour. 

8.33 = weight of one gallon. 

Tr — Temperature rise. 

240 = Number of B.t.u. given off by one 
square foot of direct radiation. 

In our installation we will assume that the minimum 
temperature of the water in the winter months is 40 deg. 
F. and that we desire to raise the temperature of the 
water to 180 deg. F. 7V in the equation then will be 
180 deg. — 40 deg. = 140 deg. 

The equivalent direct radiation of our hot-water 
heating load therefore will be : 


843 X 8.33 X 140 
240 


-- 4,100 sq.ft. 


Adding this to our other heating loads we will have 
as the total load on the boiler plant : 

For buildings 75,900 sq.ft. 

For hot-water 4,100 sq.ft. 

Total 80,000 sq.ft. 

In other words, our boiler plant must be made-up of 
boilers and auxiliary equipment of sufficient size to 
supply steam to the equivalent of 80,000 sq.ft, of direct 
radiation. 
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Change Name 
Of Malioney-Ryan 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Phil DcC. Ball has 
retired as president of the Malioney- 
Ryan Aircraft Corporation and the 
name of the company has been changed 
to Ryan Aircraft Corporation, it was 
announced here July 2, following a 
conference in St. Louis between officials 
of the local firm and of the Detroit 
Aviation Corporation, with which it 
recently merged. 

Mr. Ball will be succeeded by Edward 
S. Evans, of Detroit, president of the 
holding company. Mr. Ball, together 
with Harry F. Knight, Thomas N. 
Dysart and Harold M. Bixby, will be 
the St. Louisans on the board of the 
Detroit Aviation Corporation. 

Lieut. James Work, aircraft designer. 

Aircraft Corporation with offices in 
Detroit. John C. Nulsen will remain 
general manager and will be the chief 
executive officer stationed at St. Louis. 
It is understood- that the company will 
make smaller planes in addition to its 
six-place brougham. 

Mr. Evans announced definitely that 
headquarters of the Ryan concern will 
be kept in St. Louis. It also is con- 
sidered likely that one or more of the 
other firms merged with Detroit Air- 
craft will be located here. 


Building and Branches for Pioneer 

NEW YORK (tf. v.) — Branch offices 
in Wichita, Kan., and Chicago, III., have 
been established by Pioneer Instrument 
Company, it has just been announced 
by officials of the firm. In addition, a 
new unit is being added to the Brooklyn 
factory. This building, which will be 
known as No. 9, is now under construc- 
tion in the rear of building No. 2. The 
new structure is to be four stories in 
height and will measure 88 ft. in length 
and 26 ft. in width. Another floor is also 
being added to building No. 3, which is 
occupied by the foundry, calibration de- 
partment and the sales office. The Chi- 
cago branch office, which is in charge 
of Alan G. Binnie, is located at the 
Municipal Airport. The address is 5034 
West 63rd St. Clare V. Bunch is in 
charge of the new Wichita branch, 
located in the A.V.I. Building, 420 West 
Douglas St 

Gets Exclusive Delta Agency 

MARSHALL (mo.) — Nicholas-Beaz- 
ley Airplane Company. Inc., this city, 
has taken over the exclusive distribution 
of the new Delta landing lights recently 
placed in production by Delta Electric 
Company. Marion. Ind., it has just been 
announced. The lights are 18 in. long 
and have a 5J in. reflector. 


To Form Foreign Branches 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Foreign 
subsidiaries in Mexico City and Chile 
are to be formed by the Aircraft Fi- 
nance Corporation of America, accord- 
ing to A. O. Hunsakcr. president. 


Cleveland May Add Space 

CLEVELAND (ohio)— Late reports 
state that contracts for 192,000 sq.ft, of 
display space, or 96 per cent of the total 
floor space at Cleveland's auditorium, 

t'o exhibit at "the ^rAerXudcal'Ex? 
position. Contracts already received 
number about 155, and arrangements 
are now under way to provide an ad- 
ditional 20,000-30,000 sq.ft, to meet the 
large demand. 


Wichita Designers 
Form Separate Firms 

WICHITA (ran.)— D. F. Fechtman, 
who designed and superintended the 
building of the first all-metal cabin 
biplane built in Wichita, and R. B. 
Buckley, who financed the building of 
the plane, have announced plans for 
separate companies. Both will build 


Charles E. Quick and associates, who 
organized the Quick Manufacturing 
Company several months ago, have 
joined forces with Fechtman. The 
name of the company has been changed 
to the Metal Aircraft Corporation and 
the plane to be designed by Fechtman 
wiU be known as the “Metalair." 

Buckley's company, which has not 
been completed, will manufacture the 
plane which already has passed rigid 
air tests. It costs less than $6,000 to 
build the four-place plane. This in- 
cludes the cost of the Kinner engine 
and the jigs and forms that will be 
used in making other planes. The first 
all-metal is said to have a cruising 
speed of 100 m.p.h. 


Approve Moth-Curtiss Merger 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— D irectors of the 
Moth Aircraft Corporation have ap- 
proved a merging of the firm with the 
Curtiss- Wright group, according to a 
statement issued here. No definite an- 

sion of Travel Air in the organization, 
on the other hand, is available as we go 
to press. According to the statement of 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, approx- 
imately 6,500,000 of the 12,000,000 
authorized shares of capital stock and 
1,050,000 of the 2,000,000 authorized 
preferred stock will be outstanding, if 
the consolidation plan is accepted by the 
stockholders of all the companies in- 
volved in the new combination. 


McAdoo Heads Hawaii Firm 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Hawaii 
Airways Company has been formed, 
with William Gibbs McAdoo as presi- 
dent, for the operation of a daily plane 
service between the three principal 
islands of the Hawaiian group. Three 
tri-engined Fokkers have been ordered 
and it is expected that the service — 
connecting the islands of Hawaii, Maui 
and Kauai — will be under way about 
September 1. Nathan Newby. Jr., of 
this city, is one of the directors. 
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Government Reports 
Plane Building Doubled 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Aircraft 
production in the United States during 

nearly double that of the corresponding 
period in 1928, it is revealed by a report 
just issued by the Aeronautics Branch, 

Two thousand and forty-five airplanes 

the Aeronautics Branch this year in the 
period ending June 30 as compared with 
733 in the same period in 1928, the re- 
port shows. This is an increase of 
1,312. Since identification marks are 
assigned aircraft before licenses are 
issued, the number of planes identified 
in a given period is regarded as an 
extremely good indication of produc- 

Other records were broken also in 
the last six months, according to the 
report. On June 30, there were 6,254 
licensed aircraft, 4,821 identified planes, 
6,169 licensed mechanics, 18,550 student 
pilots and 7.881 licensed pilots. Of the 

the first six months of the year as com- 
pared with 1,194 for the first six months 
of 1928. It is interesting to note also 
that 2,515 transfers of title were 
recorded this year. 

The number of permits^ issued to 

only 2,047 such permits were issued in 
the first six months of 1928. The in- 
crease in the number of licensed 

thousand, two hundred and twenty-seven 
mechanic’s licenses were issued in the 
first half of 1928, and for the same 
period this year there was an increase 
of but 313. The number of pilots 
licenses issued, though, jumped from 
1,172 in the first six months of 1928 to 
2,419 in the same period this year. 
License renewals totaling 3,007 were 
also granted. 


Finance Firm Backs Mamer 

SPOKANE (wash.)— The Interna- 
tional Air Transport Company, of 
Spokane, a finance corporation for the 
Mamer Flying Service and the Mamer 
Air Transport Company, has been 
formed. Clarence I. Paulsen, financier 
and head of the Mamer service, is presi- 
dent; Nick B. Mamer is vice-president 
and J. Newton Wakefield, secretary. 
The organization is preliminary to 
launching service for passengers and 
express connecting a score of Northwest 
cities, with four tri-engined Fords. 
Capitalization is $900,000. 


Clevenger Forms Mexico Branch 

TULSA (okla.) — Cloyd Clevenger, 
vice president of the Garland aviation 
interests in Oklahoma, has established 
an aviation school at Mexico City. Mex- 
ico, as a branch of the Garland-Cleven- 
ger School of Aviation. One branch 
has already been established at Amarilo, 
Texas. 


Blee Makes Plea 
For Uniform Laws 

Colonel and P. G. Johnson 
Speak at Boise Meeting 
BOISE (ida.)— One of the chief 
needs of the nation is uniform air 
legislation, declared Col. Harry H. 
Blee, chief of the Division of Airports, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, in an 
address to the governors of eleven 
Western slates on the first day of the 
Air Commerce Conference here, July 
8-10. "The matter of state regulatory 
legislation is a very important one," 
stated the Colonel. ‘The Department of 
Commerce has given this subject much 
thought and has prepared several sug- 
gested forms of state laws.” These 

on application to the Aeronautics 
Branch. 

The Air Commerce Conference was 
called here by Governor Baldridge, of 
Idaho, because of the inherent inter- 

effort to formulate plans for a per- 
manent western organization whose 
objectives are: uniform state legislation, 
establishing of interstate airways, and 
state adoption of regulations pertaining 
to government licensing of planes and 
pilots. Beside governors, attorneys 
general, secretaries of state, highway 
commissioners, and directors, and law 
enforcement officials attended. 


“Under provisions of the Air Com- 
merce Act, unlicensed aircraft and air- 
men engaged in air commerce in any 
way whatsoever, are obliged to confine 
their operations to the borders of a 

limiting state laws,” declared Colonel 
Blee. "The results are more or less 
obvious. Thus far, at least, not all 
aircraft and airmen are airworthy or 
competent. Some are disapproved for 

or examined by the field representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce. 

native either to acquire airworthy air- 
craft or to improve their ability as 
airmen, and that is to resort to intra- 
state operation in a state having no 
law. or the incorrect law. 

"The remedy, under existing Federal 
law, requires suitable state legislation — 
legislation which, among other things, 
must take into consideration the im- 
perative need for uniformity through- 
out the United States, in the matter of 
airworthiness of aircraft, competency 
of airmen, and, most particularly, in 
the operation of aircraft in the air." 


In another address, P. G. Johnson, 
president of the Boeing division of 
United Aircraft & Transport and vice- 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, Northwest Division, 
recommended that “each of the states 
represented at the conference desig- 
nate an official to examine thoroughly 


West Pointers Seek 
Air Corps School 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— 
One hundred and fifteen of 
the 297 cadets that were 
graduated this year from the 
U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y„ have re- 
quested assignment to the 

announced by the War De- 
partment. So far. 101 have 
successfully passed the flight 
phvsical examination, and it 
is believed that the remaining 
14 will have the minor physi- 
cal defects, noted on the first 
examination, corrected so that 
they may enter the Primary 
Flying School. Brooks Field, 
San Antonio, Texas, before 
November 1. 


the status of aviation in his common- 
wealth, with reference particularly to 
the protection of life and invested 

He further recommended that the 
state officials appointed select a smaller 
executive committee, the chairman of 
which shall act as the point of con- 
tact for the aircraft industry; and that 
the executive committee consult with 
commercial aviation interests and 
municipal authorities to the end that 
public airports now projected may fit 
more intelligently into the system of 
national air routes under the scrutiny 
of the Federal Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Airways. Mr. Johnson's 
final recommendation to the confer- 
ence was that it go on record “as 
urging municipalities to establish air- 
ports.” 


Reduce Hisso Eaglerock Price 

COLORADO SPRINGS (coLO.)-Be- 

to increased production, the price com- 
plete of the Eaglerock biplane powered 
with the 150 hp. Wright Hispano Suiza 
“A” engine has been reduced from 
$4,000 to $3,500, effective immediately, 
according to announcement by Justin A. 
Mclnaney, sales manager of the Alex- 
ander Aircraft Company. Action of the 
company in effecting the 124 per cent 
reduction was also influenced by a desire 
to clear the assembly line for the new 
Alexander Bullet. 


Change Universal School Names 

MINNEAPOLIS (mins.)— Effective 
July 1. all branches of Universal Avia- 
tion Schools discarded their individual 
names and became known simply by the 
city in which they are located, V. L. 
Jones, superintendent of the Northwest 
division of the school system, has 
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Select Curtiss-Caproni 
Plant Site at Baltimore 


BALTIMORE (md.)— Site of the new 
Curtiss-Caproni plant, initially to cost 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, has 
been selected here, in the Dundalk sec- 
tion. Production of large Caproni trans- 
port craft is scheduled, with finished 
airplanes promised by the first of 
the year. 

The location selected for the new 
plant is on the railroad lines immediately 
adjacent to the new Baltimore Muni- 
cipal Airport in course of construction, 
and a short distance from Logan Field, 
now used temporarily as a municipal 
airport and to which the Curtiss-Caproni 
Company will have access with airport 
privileges. The new plant will be 

Baltimore City Hall and is reached 
directly by car line. The Dundalk 
section of Baltimore is directly on the 
main ship channel opposite Curtiss Bay. 

The plant will occupy a portion of 25 
acres leased from the City of Baltimore 
for 60 yrs. As this site has water on 
three sides of sufficient depth to be 
reached by new airplane carriers, it will 
be an excellent position for the delivery 

Bids, it is said, will be advertised 
shortly for the construction of the steel 
and brick factory. Many new and 
unique designs for convenient manufac- 
ture and assembly of planes are 


“Land” Plane on Los Angeles 

LAKEHURST (n. j.) — Officers at 
the Naval Air Station here were elated 
over the successful completion of the 
first of a series of tests in which a one 
and a half ton airplane was successfully 
"landed" on the U. S. S. Los Angeles 
while in the air and took off again. The 
plane was flown up under the dirigible 
so that a hook on the upper wing of the 
plane engaged a bar dropped down from 
the airship. This was accomplished 
three times. These are said to be the 
first tests of the sort ever conducted by 
the Navy. It is believed that the work 
is being conducted in preparation for 
maneuvers of heavier-than-air craft with 
the two new dirigibles of 6,500,000 
cu.ft. capacity, which are now under 
construction. These two new airships 
will have small built-in hangars, 
enabling them to carry planes for both 
offensive and defensive purposes. 


Universal Stocks Engine Parts 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Universal's aero- 
nautical supply department at Lambcrt- 
St. Louis Field has installed a complete 
stock of parts for Wright, Pratt & 
Whitney, Kinner, Warner and LeBlond 
engines! It also has one of the largest 
stocks of OX-5 and Hispano engines in 
the country. Walter Hays, sales man- 
ager for the department, reports a heavy 
sale of materials to Canada and Mexico 
and an increasing demand for glider 
supplies. 
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Make Glider Flights 
At Cape Cod School 

SOUTH WELLFLEET (mass.)— Al- 
though delay in completing buddings 

opening ceremonies for the school of 
the American Motorless Aviation Cor- 
poration on Monday, July 8, a training 
glider was used for a number of 
preliminary flights on the preceding 
Sunday. Unfavorable winds permitted 
only short glides, but a number of 
visitors were able to experiment with 
the sport of gliding for the first time 
after demonstrations by Heinrich Knott 
and Rolf Chlingensperg, the company's 
chief pilots and instructors who have 
come from the great German gliding 
center and school in the Rlion moun- 
tains. The possibilities of gliders for 
training novices were well displayed 
when several rough landings, including 
one on a wing-tip, were made without 
damage. 

Among those who tried their hands 
in solo flights were W. Irvin Bullard, 
former president of Colonial Air 
Transport and of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce; Capt. Richard Mackie, 
chief pilot of Colonial Air Transport; 
Edward P. Warner, editor of Aviation ; 
and a number of others, including 
some who had never before touched the 
controls of any sort of aircraft. 

The glider camp has been established 
near the crest of the steep sand bluff, 
over 100 ft. in height, that faces the 
sea. Prolonged soaring flights will be 
possible only with easterly winds blow- 
ing up the slope. 

The school is under the management 
of Maj. Vergne Chappelle and Maj. 
Clarence E. Doll of the American 
Motorless Aviation Corporation. The 
gliders used in the first operations have 
been brought from Germany by Mr. 
Knott. 


Plan Indiana Tour 

INDIANAPOLIS (ind.)— The Indi- 
ana Aircraft Trade Association is ar- 
ranging the first Indiana goodwill air 
tour to be held September 16-21. A 
committee, named by President H. Weir 
Cook, general manager of Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service of Indiana, includes H. C. 
Brooks, Indianapolis, chairman; C. F. 
Cornish, Fort Wayne; Ellis Fish, Bed- 
ford; L. I. Aretz, Lafavette; Paul Cox, 
Terre Haute; L. D. Miller, Richmond, 
and Clyde Shockley, Kokomo. Approxi- 
mately forty planes are expected and 


Texas Aero Plans Move 

DALLAS (tex.)— The Texas Aero 
Corporation, a $1,000,000 concern, which 
has been operating several years 
in Temple, Tex., will transfer its fac- 
tory to Dallas and enlarge its output, 
according to George W. Williams of 
Temple, president of the concern. The 
company last week purchased a four 
acre tract adjoining Love Field, the 
municipal airport, and will build on this 
site. Mr. Williams said. 


United Reports Net Profit 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Net profits of 
United Aircraft & Transport Cor- 
poration for the five months ending May 
31 have been put at $3,327,414 after all 
charges, including Federal income tax. 
Demand continues to mount, it is 
reported, with orders totalling $10,000,- 
000 on the books of the equipment firms 
of United. 


Report L. and H. Firm 
Merging With Colonial 

HARTFORD (conn.) — Although 
neither company is quite ready to make 
a definite statement, it is reported here 
on good authority that L. and H. Air- 
craft Corporation will be merged with 
Colonial Flying Service, a subsidiary 
of Colonial Air Transport, of The 
Aviation Corporation group. Colonial 
has recently bought 50 Fleet training 
planes to be used exclusively for pri- 
mary training at Buffalo, Schnectadv, 
and Utica, N. Y., and in other centers 
where Colonial plans to establish 

In the proposed merger, the L. and 
H. company will keep its present offi- 
cers and identity, it is stated, but its 
pilots will instruct for Colonial. Lieut. 
Carl A. Dixon, operations manager of 
the company, and Lieut. Charles L. 
Wright, chief pilot, are already re- 
serve pilots for the Colonial air mail 
run between New York and Boston. 


Great Northern Buys Sergent 

DULUTH, (minn.)— The Sergent Fly- 
ing Service and Sergent School of 
Aeronautics, this city, has been pur- 
chased by the Great Northern Aviation 
Corporation, with headquarters in St. 
Paul. Roger Sergent, president of the 
company, has been retained as general 
manager, with offices in Duluth. The 
new concern, besides, operating the 
Duluth flying school, will distribute and 
sell Eaglerock planes. 


Buys Interstate Airways 

HARTFORD (conn.)— Negotiations 
have been completed for the purchase 
of the Interstate Airways, Inc., by Mil- 
ton Moore of Yonkers, N. Y. The In- 
terstate company was owned by a group 
of Springfield, Mass., men headed by 
Arthur E. Center and Guy Moran. The 
company operated from Hartford and 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Moore states he 


Plan Three Office Planes Monthly 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Mahoney-Ryan 
Aircraft Corp. has started regular pro- 
duction of an office plane at the rate of 
three craft a month. The plane, which 

equipped with dictaphone, office desk, 
filing equipment, desk and reading 
lights, thermos bottle-set, electric cigar 
lighter, shelves- for books and other 
accessories. 


Government Testing 
Dusting Possibilities 

WASHINGTON, (d. c.)— Meeting the 
demands of the cotton industry for 
faster and better methods of applying 
insecticides against the boll weevil and 
other insects, the Bureau of Entomology 
is expanding its studies of dusting by 
airplane now being carried on at the 
Tallulah, La., agricultural experiment 
station. Although infestation has been 
comparatively light in recent years, it 
is pointed out, a sudden increase in in- 
sect pests would create a need for rapid 
eradication over wide areas to which 
end planes doubtless would be called to 
play a leading part. The Bureau is 
working to provide basic data showing 
how plane dusting can be made most 
effective toward such an emergency or 
in solving the routine insect problems 
of the cotton growers. 

Work for the current field season 
includes studies of powder distribution 
under different atmospheric conditions. 
The effective width of swaths laid 
down by a plane are known to vary as 
affected by climatic factors. Obviously 
the effect diminishes from the center 
outward. The actual ground distribu- 
tion is ascertained by microscopic 
studies of particles gathered on glass 
slides exposed in the fields. 


The design of distributing hoppers to 
spread the insecticides is also under in- 
vestigation. Different chemicals require 
different methods. Studies include cal- 
cium arsenate, used against the boll 
weevil, sulphur against the cotton leaf 
worm, and nicotine dust against the 
aphis or plant louse. These insecticides 
are sometimes used in combination but 
usually are employed singly against a 
given pest. 

The use of Paris Green sprayed by 
airplane to kill malarial mosquitos in 
swamp areas which could not be covered 
by ground equipment is also under ex- 
perimentation. If successful, this will 
be particularly useful in rice fields, it 
is pointed out. The anopheles larva: 
are surface feeders and indications are 
that it will be commercially feasible to 
kill them by particles of Paris Green 

Another phase of insect study is the 
collection of flying insects in the upper 
air by means of fly paper carried in 
devices attached to airplane wings. Thus 
it will be possible to obtain data con- 
cerning the migration of important 
agricultural pests. 


Noran Buys 50 Szekely Engines 

SAN FRANCISCO (cai.if.)— Con- 
tract with the Szekely Aircraft & En- 
gine Company for fifty airplane engines 
was announced recently by Robert E. 
McGill and L. M. Finch, of the Noran 
Aircraft Company. The engines, all 
three-cylinder, air-cooled radials, are to 
be used as standard equipment on the 
light single-place monoplane the Noran 
Company is turning out. 
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Navy Orders 152 
Planes and 168 Engines 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Contracts 
have been awarded for five experimental 
planes, 147 service planes and 168 
radial engines as a part of the Navy's 
five year building program, it has just 
been announced by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department. The 
planes and engines contracted for will 
cost a total of $4,172,949 and will be 
produced by eight airplane manufac- 
turers and two engine builders. 

Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation 
received a contract for eighteen TG-l’s. 
These are the torpedo and bombing 
type evolved from the Martin T4 M-l, 
about 100 of which have been placed 
in service. The Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Company, Inc. will build 36 F8C 
4’s which are two-seater fighters 
powered by radial engines. The Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation will 
build 51 NY-l's, the Navy’s standard 
training planes, and the Chance Vough! 
Corporation will build 42 Q2U-4’s, 
which is the latest development on the 
two-seater Corsair. A contract for 
32 Cyclone engines was awarded the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation as 
was one to the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Corporation for 36 Hornets. 

Of the five experimental planes, two 
are to be made by the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, of Baltimore, Md. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars has been granted this concern for 
the building of an all-metal monoplane 
flying boat designed for patrol work 
and to be powered with three Pratt & 
Whitney Hornets. This will be the 
highest powered flying boat ever built 
in this country. The Martin company 
will also produce a high-speed experi- 
mental torpedo plane for carrier use. 

The other three experimental planes 
are an all-metal transport monoplane 
and two 2-seater observation planes of 
the convertible type. Berliuer-Joyce 

produce one of the observation planes, 
while Keystone Aircraft Corporation, 
Bristol, Pa., is to build the other. 
The contract for the transport has been 
awarded to The Stout Metal Airplane 
Company. Division of Ford Motor Com- 
pany. It is to be powered with three 
“Wasp” engines and is to carry 12 
persons, a crew of two and 10 pas- 


Watkins Starts Production 


WICHITA (ran.)— The Watkins Air- 
craft Company, organized here a few 
weeks ago to manufacture a low- 
winged monoplane designed by W. C. 
Cummings of Minneapolis, has started 
quantity production. The first plane, 
powered with a 60-hp. engine, per- 
formed so satisfactorily, according to 
officials of the company, that it was to 
start manufacture immediately while 
waiting an approved type certificate 
from the Aeronautics Branch. Hollis 
Bridgeman, general manager, expects 
production to reach ten planes weekly 
late in the summer 


Brazilian Military Order to N-B 

MARSHALL (mo.) — From Forea 
Publica. the Brazilian military forces 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, Nicholas-Beazley 
Airplane Company. Inc., this city, has 
received a large order for engines, parts, 
tubing, and accessories, according to 
W. F. Potter, export manager of the 
local firm. Mr. Potter states that con- 
siderable activity in the South Ameri- 
can field is evidenced. 


Navy Unit Launches 
Air Survey of Alaska 


ported by the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. After flying tests at Seattle and 

Loeuing amphibion planes of the detach- 
ment arrived in Ketchikan on May 22 
followed two days later by the tender 
Gannett towing a barge on which is 

ment and .technical personnel. Bases 
and beaching facilities have been estab- 

flights now are well under way. 

Plane radio has been found especially 
valuable in getting the weather ahead 
along the line of flight. The weather 
changes so rapidly in Alaska, it is 
stated, that a report received just before 
leaving the ground may be of no use a 
half hour later. Communication has 
been successfully established between 
planes and ships as well as the shore 
stations of the United States and Cana- 


Ted Braley Plans Aircraft 

WICHITA (kan.)— Ted Braley, who 
recently retired as president of the 
Braley School of Flying, which he 
founded a few vears ago, has purchased 
an 80-acre tract near the town of 
Mulvane. south of Wichita, and an- 
nounces plans to establish an airplane 
factory there. He also will operate a 
flying field on the tract. Braley says 
he will build planes to order. He 
expects to have the first plane in the 
air before the end of July. 


Gets Lockheed for Whale Hunting: 

DETROIT (mich.)— Comdr. Fin Lut- 
zow-Holm. chief test pilot of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy, recently took delivery 
here on a Lockheed Vega monoplane, 
Wright J-6 powered, in which he plans 
aerial survey and observation work 
for a fleet of Norwegian whaling vessels 
in the Antarctic next winter. 


K.-R Opens New Plant 

HAGERSTOWN (md.)— The Kret- 
der-Reisner Aircraft Corporation of this 
city has moved into its new large fac- 
tory and it is expected that a daily pro- 
duction of four machines will be realized 
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Kinner and N-B Firm 
Branches Announced 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— A nnouncements 
have been received here of the estab- 
lishment of branch stations, one by the 
Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Company, 
Marshall, Mo., and the other by the 
Kinner Airplane and Motor Company, 
of Glendale, Calif. The Nicholas- 
Beazley branch will be at Los Angeles, 
while the Kinner sales and service 
depot is to be established at Omaha, 
Neb. 

Nicholas-Beazley's new western base, 
to carry a complete stock of parts and 
supplies amounting to approximately 
$250,000, is expected to be in operation 
by the latter part of this month, with 
George O. Wheeler, of Los Angeles, 
as branch manager. This station is to 
serve as a base for Far East export 
operations as well as for the West 
Coasts of South and Central America. 
An assembly plant and warehouse for 
the XB-3 plane is also contemplated. 

William C. Moffat has been sent by 
the Kinner firm to take charge of the 
new engine station at Omaha. He has 
established temporary headquarters at 
3808 Dodge Street. 


South Bend Plans August Show 

SOUTH BEND (ind.)— Under the 
directorship of John B. Kuespert, super- 
visor of the Municipal Airport and 
assistant chief of police, a modern 
transportation show is scheduled at the 
South Bend airfield Aug. 27-31. Planes 
and automobiles will be on view to the 

such as refueling tests, air races, an 
OX-5 endurance contest, etc., are on the 
tentative program. A further attraction 
will be the stop at the local port on 
Aug. 28 of planes competing in one of 


Curtiss Has Lighting Division 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— An aeronautical 
lighting department has been created by 
the Curtiss Flying Service, according to 
C. S. Jones, president. It will be headed 
by L. C. Simpson, a graduate electrical 
engineer of the University of Colorado, 
who has been engaged in aviation light- 
ing problems for several years, recently 
having been in airport lighting work for 
the Westinghouse Electric St Manufac- 
turing Company. The new department 
will sell a full line of lighting equip- 
ment for airports, airways and aircraft. 


Rohrbach Seeks to Sell Rights 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — Dr. A. K. 
Rohrbach, well-known German aircraft 
designer, is in this city participating in 
negotiations for the sale of the American 
rights to manufacture his products. As 
Aviation goes to press no probable 
purchaser has been named. Dr. Rohr- 
bach expects to return to Germany 
within about a week. An option to 
purchase the rights, held by The Avia- 
tion Corporation, is said to have lapsed. 
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Maj.-Gen. John F. O'Ryan has 
been elected president of the American 
Motorless Aviation Corporation, which 
will conduct the glider school at South 
Wellfleet, Cape Cod, Mass., this sum- 


John Hadigan has joined the Wal- 
lingford, Conn., Air Transport, Inc., as 

Hugh Pierson has been appointed 
Minneapolis traffic representative for 
Yellow Cab Airways, Inc. 

Curtis W. Young has been made 
sales manager for the Rochester, Minn., 
unit of Universal Aviation Schools. 

Edmund Fischer, formerly of Old 
Colony Airways, Revere, Mass., is now 
airport manager for the Springfield Air- 
port, Springfield, Mass. 

Edward Butts Jr. has been appointed 
sales manager of the Whittelsey Manu- 
facturing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

C. M. Smith is in charge of the Aero- 
station near Lambert-St. Louis Field. 
Others on duty there arc Assistant 
Traffic Supervisor P. E. White and 
Operators Pearlman and Tierney. 

Paul Ahlers has been appointed 
chief inspector for the Curtiss-Robert- 
son Airplane Manufacturing Co. 

"Red" Harrigan, formerly of Sky 
View Airplanes, St. Louis, has been 
put in charge of factory sales demon- 
strations of the Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft 
Corp. 

“Ted” Booth has been appointed pub- 
licity manager for the Curtiss Flying 
Service of St. Louis. 

Norman Anderson has been ap- 
pointed to the Parks Air College ground 
school staff. 


Norman F. Hertzer has joineu the 
staff of commercial operators in the 
lighter-than-air division of Goodyear- 
Zepplin Corporation, Akron. 


Don Diegel, formerly with the Eagle- 
rock Aircraft Corporation, Colorado 

the Garland-Clevenger flying school 
Amarillo, Tex., and Tip Schier, 
formerly chief instructor of the school, 
is returning to the Halliburton lines. 


Capt. L. C. Devaney has resigned 
as superintendent of operations for the 
West Coast Air Transport. 

W. C. Vail now is supervisor of 
dealers of the Swallow Airplane 
Company. 


J. M. Moellendick has become as- 
sociated with the Sullivan Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita. 


James Lewis has joined the staff of 
the Von Hoffmann Aircraft School, 
St. Louis. 


Harold Foster has become field 
manager for Western Air Express at 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Mervin P. Bickley, formerly travel- 


ing passenger agent for Southwest Air 
Fast Express, has been appointed St. 
Louis district traffic representative of 
the company, succeeding M. V. Little. 

Alex Swanson has been appointed 
pilot for the Universal Aviation Corp. 

Ma j. R. L. Copsey, formerly with the 
Aeronautics Branch, has been made 
general manager of the Newark, N. J., 
Air Service. 

Fred H. Junk, formerly with the 
Floyd J. Logan Aviation Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 
engineering officer at Lowrv field, 

Denver, 

Commander F. K. Gundlach, has 
resigned from the board of directors of 
Coastal Airways, Inc. 

Virgil D. Stone has been named 
pilot of the Empire company, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

E. A. Watkins of Wichita, Kan., 
formerly head of the Central Air Lines, 
has been made an executive of Braniff 
Airlines. 

Bert Meyen of Omaha, Neb., has 
been ordered to Selfridge Field, Mich., 
for duty with the First Pursuit Group. 


Representatives Named 

Eaglerock — Lakeside Flying Service, 
Erie, Pa.; for northwestern Pennsyl- 

The Simmons Aircraft Division of 
Steel, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; in part 
of the export field. 

Detroit Aircraft — Austin F. Be- 
ment, Inc., Detroit and Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 

Stinson — Duncan A. McIntyre, 
Tulsa, Okla. ; for the state of Akansas. 

Ryan— Wedel-Williams Air Service, 
New Orleans, La. 

Great Lakes — Far Nutter, Minne- 
apolis; for the state of Minnesota. 

Avian — R. F. Raymond. Jr. and G. 
Bruce Stuart of Boston, Mass. ; for the 
Boston district 


AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 

July 16-27 

International ( ARcraft ExhibUion of 

Show, Cleveland, Ohio 

Aug. 26-28 

SnAeJTK'Sceli:;:''”"' 

Sept. 2-7 

Clare C AviaHon^ExhibR Rocherler 

Sept. 6-7 

Schneider Cup Ruce. over the Solen 
Cowee, England. 

Sept. 23-28 

Fourth Annual New England Avia- 

Sept. 28 

Gordon Bennett Ralloon Trophy 
Race, St. Louie, Mo. 

Oct. 5-21 

National Air Tour, Starting from 
Ford Airport. Dearborn. Mich. 

Oet. 12-27 

!?at t e'F^r e Grimmb Cr Dnllar^^e* lt '° n ' 

Oct. 31 Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Compcti- 

"" 
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It has been reported that 

A modern airport equipped with bea- 
cons and field lights is to be built at 
Mount Morris, N. Y., by a group headed 
by Henry Kingston. 

Clifford Ball, operator of the Pitts- 
burgh-CIcveland air mail, is to build a 
$50,000 hangar at Cleveland airport, 
110 x 120 ft. including the waiting room, 
offices, pilot's room and shop. 

North Platte, Neb., is advertising for 
bids for repairs on the municipal han- 
gar. The estimated cost is $3,000. 

The Whittelsey Manufacturing Com- 
pany is seeking a St. Louis distributor 
for the Whittelsey Avian, according to 
announcements in St. Louis. 

The city manager of Long Beach, 
Gal., is about to let the contract for con- 
struction of a quarters building, service 
station and hangar at the Long Beach 
Municipal Airport. The hangar will be 
122 x 152 ft. 


Concerning Hawks Fuel Loads 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— In an article 
written recently by George W. Vos, 
advertising manager of The Texas 
Company, figures were given to show 
the careful preparations made by Capt. 
Hawks for his recent transcontinental 
record flight. According to the article 
Captain Hawks, a director of the 
aviation department of the company, 
carried 550 gal. of “Aviation Gaso- 
line” at the take-off on each of the 
transcontinental legs, making a total 
of 1,100 gal. or approximately 20 per 
cent more than was required for the 
flight both ways. This provided a con- 
siderable margin of safety in the event 
of errors in navigation. 


Fairchild Adds Plant Space 

FARMINGDALE (l. i.)— Three acres 
of land adjoining the site occupied by 
the factory of Fairchild Airplane Manu- 
facturing Corporation have been pur- 
chased by the Faircam Realty Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Fairchild Aviation 
Corporation. The building now standing 
on the property contains 41,761 sq. ft. 
of floor space, and to it is being added 
a bay of brick and steel construction, 
measuring 240x70 ft., which will add 
16,800 sq. ft. of space. The entire build- 
ing will be used to house the design 
and development division of the Fair- 
child company, as well as the service 
department and the pontoon division. 


52 Schools Use Rankin Plan 

PORTLAND (ore.) — The Rankin 
System of Flying has been widely 
adopted, the company reports. This 
copyrighted system was developed by 
Tex Rankin and his assistants at the 
local Rankin school. It has been on the 
market for less than a year and is now 
in use in 52 flying scholos in the 
United States. 
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It is understood that United Aircraft & 
Transport is now negotiating to acquire 

Six Keystone bombers from Langley 
Field on July 5 used 24 bombs, ranging 
in weight from 100 to 600 lbs., on the 
Greek steamer Paraguay which was 
stranded off Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Curtiss Flying Service will start its 
first ground school course in St. Louis 
July 18 with Roger F. Becker, author of 
the engine section of the Curtiss manual, 

Demand for its milling machines by 
aircraft engine manufacturers has caused 
the Kearney & Trecker Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis„ to buy the Gerlinger 
Electric Steel Foundry to provide in- 
creased manufacturing space. Pratt & 
Whitney, Wright, Curtiss and Fairchild 
use these machines. 

Clarence Chamberlin is reported try- 
ing to establish an aircraft factory and 
flying school somewhere in the middle- 

Braley School of Flying, Wichita, 
reports a class of nine women has en- 
rolled to take the ground and flying 

Licenses to manufacture Fokker 
planes have been bought by Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Poland and Italy, 
while private concerns have acquired 
licenses in the British Empire, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Belgium. 

Warnings are being issued in Florida 
against spurious aeronautical promotion 
schemes said to be flooding the state. 

The Miami Aircraft Co rporation has 
received an order for the first of its 
Miami-Maid flying boats from the Cur- 
tiss Air Station, Inc., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Consolidated Instrument Company of 
America, Inc., reports June sales at the 
annual rate of $845,000 with unfilled 
orders as of June 30 in excess of $500,- 
000, of which government contracts 
total $220,000. 

The field manager of the Oklahoma 
City Airport is keeping a card index 
record of progress of each student pilot 
and both Universal and Curtiss school 
have endorsed the arrangement. Stud- 
ents not showing aptitude are immedi- 
ately dropped from the schools. 

It is expected that a committee repre- 
senting the United States Navy board 
will visit Medford, Ore., late this month 
to consider a site for the Navy dirigible 

Kirkman Aeroplane & Motor Com- 
pany, Inc., of 31 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y., has filed a certificate in the office 
of the secretary of state changing its 
corporate name to Kirmo Corporation. 

The new tri-engined Boeing trans- 
ports are considered by the builder to 
be easily adaptable as flying post offices, 
should such be introduced in the air 


manufacturing methods at the Fairchild 
Airplane Manufacturing Corporation 
plant at Farmingdale, L. I. 

The Chance Vought Corporation 
reports a company record of $1,113,500 
for net sales in the first five months of 
this year. More than 700 are now em- 
ployed in the Vought factory. 

A folding undercarriage has been in- 
vented by Thomas Reilly of Fonda, la., 
and a patent has been issued it is 
reported. 

Four Curtiss Robin planes have been 
sold by Delmar Snyder, Minneapolis 
sales agent for Universal. 

Mason City, la., has been included on 
the route of Yellow Cab Airways, Inc., 
on the Twin Cities-Des Moines-Kansas 
City line. 

Clarence Chamberlin was said to have 
indicated at Minneapolis, Minn., that he 
will attempt a second trans-Atlantic 
flight this fall in a flying boat now being 
built in New Jersey by the Bellanca 
company. 

Production of Moth planes at Lowell, 
Mass., plant has readied four machines 
a week. 

The Zaharoff Aircraft Corporation of 
America, New York City, reports that 
it will start construction this month on 
its first amphibian. 

A fourteen place, double hulled 
Savoia-Marchetti S-55 flying boat has 
arrived at New York City for the 
American Aeronautical Corporation and 
will be used by the Airvia Transport 
Company at its New York-Boston run. 
due to be started July 15. 

Universal repoi-ts that up to May 31 
planes of the company and subsidiaries 
had flown 2,880,000 mi. without a seri- 


xident. 

W. T. Ponder, Texas and Oklahoma 
representative of the Ryan Aircraft Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, is said to have sold 
$92,750 worth of planes in individual 
orders in three months’ time. 

Coastal Airways, Inc., New York 
City, and Mill Basin Aircraft, Inc., are 
said to show total assets of $974,726 as 
of May 31 and current assets of $22,503. 

A special course in mechanics and 
aircraft welding to develop highly 
trained mechanics for the Air Corps has 
been started at Rantoul Field, III. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany will place airport markers on top 
of gas holders in the New Jersey terri- 
tory of the company. 

Six orders totalling over $100,000 has 
been received recently by the Consoli- 
dated Instrument Company of America, 
it is reported. 

A Lockheed executive has been deliv- 
ered to William G. McAdoo. The mach- 
ine contains complete office equipment. 

The Southern Air Transport, Inc., 
flying school has been established at 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Braniff Airlines is placing signs an- 
nouncing destination of the machine on 
planes waiting to take off. 


New Firms Announced 

V a n o s Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas; by George Bassett of 
the Swallow Airplane Company, George 
Sicfkin and C. A. McCorkle of Wichita, 
W. G. Sandford, of Augusta; O. J. 
Connell, of El Dorado, and Ernest L. 
Strong, of Oklahoma City ; to manufac- 
ture an airplane engine invented by 
Frank Gough of Oklahoma City, the 
manufacturing rights of which are held 
by H. B. Bisbee of that city. 

Packard Aircraft Company, Enid, 
Okla. ; by George Arbenez, Capt. Hugh 
Askew, John Parker, Jr., John Carr and 
John Zacharias, all of Enid; to manu- 
facture a training plane and light tri- 
engined transports. 

Jim’s Transfer Company, Enun- 
claw, Wash. ; capital $50,000 ; by 
James E. Barnes and S. R. Barnes ; to 
engage in the motor and air transporta- 
tion business. 

Jefferson Air Lines, Jefferson City, 
Mo. ; capital $100,000 ; by Capt. William 
Wimer, A. S. Knapp, Theodore Ober- 
man, W. E. Gundclfingcr, Theodore 
Herkert, Vincent Ring and Richard 
Hawes. Jr.; to operate a flying school 
and conduct an aerial sightseeing busi- 

Lockport Flying Service, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. ; capital 200 shares no 
Dar value stock; by Elmer Ace, Louis 
Tobey and Charles Pfeifer, Buffalo. 

V • .1,.-, I in 3iiH maintain aircraft 


Arizona College of Aeronautics. 
Phoenix, Ariz., by W. J. Touhey and 
Mark B. Thompson. 

Skycraft Service Company, Butte, 
Montana; capital $300,000; for general 

Bourbon Aviation Club, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. ; by Alfred Worsham, Wen- 
dell F. Morricai, Lester Kuntz, and 
Ralph Acker; to promote interest in 

The Elmore Flying Corporation, 
Orville. Ohio; capital $10,000; by Ed- 
ward P. Carsten. Merrit W. Doty and 
Theodore A. James. 

Airport Engineering Company, 
Wichita, Kan. ; by George Siefkin, 
Henry Schweiter, W. H. Shuker, Rob- 
ert E. McMurray and S. W. Cooper, 
Jr.; to specialize in airport development. 

Nebraska Flying Service, Omaha, 
Neb. ; capital $250,000 ; to conduct trans- 
port lines, flying school and other flying 

Nepco Tri-City Flying Service, 
Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; by J. E. 
Alexander, C. A. Jasperson and Isaac 
P. Witter. 

Osage Aircraft Company, Paw- 
huska. Okla.; capital $25,000; by O. G. 
Corbin. George Sornickeen and Alan 
D. Martin ; to manufacture a three-place 
high-wing monoplane. 

Monarch Aircraft Industry, Rock- 
ford, III.; by Dr. Warren M. Miller. 
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W.A.E. Provides 
Fast Air-Rail Service 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Coincidental 
with the inauguration of the T.A.T. 
air-rail system across the continent, the 
New York Central and the Western Air 
Express have announced a service which 
is claimed to make the fastest time be- 
tween the Coasts. It is possible to reach 
Los Angeles from here in 45 or 46 hr., 
according to the officials of both rail 
and air concerns. This clips two or 
three hours from the schedule as at 
present arranged by T.A.T. The New 
York Central already is co-operating in 
a 60-hr. service with Universal Aviation 
Corporation and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe line. 

The arrangement involving the Wes- 
tern Air Express calls for departure 
from the Grand Central Terminal here 
at 12.20 a.m. on the New York Central’s 
21-hr. train for Chicago. From here 
passengers go to Kansas City by either 
the Santa Fe or the Chicago & Alton 
where connection is made with the new 
W.A.E. service to the coast. The flight 
from Kansas to Los Angeles is made in 
12 hr. with stops at Amarillo, Tex.; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; and Holbrook or 
Kingman, Ariz. Tri-engined Fokkers 

It is possible, also, to connect with the 
W.A.E. planes from this city by way of 
the Pennsylvania train leaving at 6.15 
a.m. arriving at St. Louis at 5 p.m. the 
second day and at Kansas City at 9 a.m. 
the next day. The company in addition 
to this has arranged with practically all 
the mid-western railroads for air-rail 
ticket accommodations and passengers 
make connections with the planes from 
almost any point. 

Tulsa Airport Shows Profit 

TULSA (okla.)— -Final figures for 
operation of the Tulsa Municipal Air- 
port during April show the city re- 
ceived a net profit of $3,570.91, C. W. 
Short, manager, has announced. In- 
come from pilots' quarters was $328, 
from concessions $125, and from stor- 
age and operations, $4,394.77 ; total 
$4,848. Expenses were $1,277. May 
and June reports, when completed, will 
show an even greater profit, Short 


St. Louis-Tulsa Mail Link Asked 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Among the 
proposed air mail routes to be consid- 
ered at the next meeting of the govern- 
ment’s Interdepartmental Committee on 
Civil Airways, will be the suggested 
link between St. Louis and Tulsa. Okla. 
The date of the next hearing by the 
committee has not been set yet, although 
it has been expected that it would be 
staged the latter part of this month. 


Open Wichita Radio Station 

WICHITA (kan.) — The Aeronautics 
Branch radio station here is in opera- 
tion. F. H. Stephens, radio electrician 
who handled installation, said to be in 
line for promotion, has gone to Portland, 

station there. 


T.A.T. Launches 
48 Hr. Air-Rail Line 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Transcontinen- 
tal air-rail service of the T.A.T. system, 
which includes the Pennsylvania and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroads, 
was launched here at 7 :05 p.m., July 7, 
when the Pennsylvania's Airway 
Limited train pulled out of the city with 
the first group of passengers to use the 
line on regular conditions. The trip 
across the country is scheduled by the 
system to take only 48 hr. 

The first castbound passengers left 
the Grand Central Air Terminal at 
Glendale, Calif., July 8 in one of the 
system’s Ford transports. The mach- 
ine was flown as far as Winslow, Ariz., 
by Colonel Lindbergh, chairman of the 
technical committee of the organization, 
which has built up the extensive ground 
and air departments along the airway. 
[A complete description of the line was 
published in the July 6 issue of 
Aviation. — Editor.] 


Link St. Louis 
And New Orleans 


ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Weekly passenger 
service between New Orleans and St. 
Louis was inaugurated July 3 by 
Wedell-Williams Air Service, Inc., 
affiliated with the new Southern Air 
Express. Ryan Broughams are used. 
Beginning Friday, July 12, the follow- 
ing time schedules will be in effect: 




Embry-Ritldle Triples Service 

INDIANAPOLIS (ind.) — Three 
round trips daily between Chicago and 
Cincinnati by planes of the Embry- 
Riddle Company were to start July 8, 
according to Donald A. McConnell, 
local representative. One round trip 
will be for mail, one for passengers, and 
one for both mail and passengers. 


Hingsburg Urges 
Better Air Markings 

WASHINGTON, (d. c.) — After a 
5,000 mi. airways inspection trip Capt. 
F. C. Hingsburg, chief engineer of the 
Airways Division, Aeronautics Branch, 
has come to the conclusion that the out- 
standing need of the airways system is 
more adequate marking for day flying. 
It is particularly important that better 
marking provisions be made at this 
time, he believes, because many itinerant 
and sport fliers will make their first 
trips over the airways this summer and 
will find difficulty in finding airports 
and landing fields under the present 

A circle is recognized by the pilot as 
the standard marker of a landing field 
and as an invitation to land. Captain 
Hingsburg believes, however, that the 
whitewashed circle marker used at most 
airports is more indistinct than it should 
be because it blends with other neutral 
colors. To increase visibility, he rec- 
ommends that a chrome yellow be used 
on circles from one hundred to two 
hundred feet in diameter. These circles 
would have a rim of 5 ft. composed of 
gravel or crushed stone which would be 
sprayed with the yellow paint. Where 
runways or landing strips are used, run- 
way indicators would be installed in 
conjunction with the circle and would 
be 5 ft. wide and 100 ft. long. 


Another difficulty is experienced in 
landing at an airport for the first time. 
Captain Hingsburg reports, because of 
the inability of the pilot to determine 
the boundary lines. Many accidents 
occur by over-shooting or landing on an 
area which, from the air, appears to be 
part of the landing strips. To designate 
landing fields properly, he recommends 
corner and border markers 3 ft. wide 
and 100 ft. long. These strips outlining 
the field should be painted chrome 
yellow also, he believes. 

As to unsafe areas on landing fields, 
it is urged that the marking system be 
made more adequate by the installation 
of temporary lighting circuits. Day 
markers of wooden planks fastened to a 
light framework, are recommended also. 
During the inspection trip it was noticed 
that the majority of towns along the air- 
ways have not been air marked. In this 
connection, it is pointed out that for the 
best interests of flying it is important 
that all towns be air marked with the 
standard roof marking covered in the 
Commerce Department’s bulletin. 

The Airways Division has taken 
steps already to mark all intermediate 
fields with chrome yellow circle mark- 
ers and to install runway indicators and 
border markers. 
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Report Additional 
Airport Construction 

Development Work 
Continues in Many Places 


A cement runway 1,000 ft. long and 
150 ft. wide has been completed at the 
new Detroit Municipal Airport and 

20,415 sq.yd. of concrete surface to 
be used as hangar aprons, taxiways 
and maneuvering space for machines 
taking on or discharging cargo. 

An airport at Lake Placid, N. Y., is 
to be developed by Aviation Con- 
solidated, Inc., which has taken over 
190 acres and already is running sight- 
seeing flights. Construction of the 
Army's Randolph Field at San Antonio 
is well underway. The project will 
cost several millions of dollars, will 
occupy several square miles in area 
and capable of housing several thou- 
sand persons. 

William J. Murray Construction 
Company, Albany, N. Y., has been 
awarded a contract for building the 
additions to the maintenance building 
at the Albany Airport to house the 
weather bureau. Cost will be $7,544. 


A three-story dormitory of brick and 
steel has been completed by the Bralev 
School of Flying at the Bralcy airport 
of 320 acres southeast of Wichita. 
The dining hall and kitchen are located 
in the basement. Library and recre- 

floors which have twenty rooms, each 
providing accommodations for four 
students. 

Cocoa, Fla., has leased 80 acres for 
a municipal airport. A second hangar 
is under construction at Holmes Air- 
port, Jackson Heights, L. I., by the 
Gates Flying Service, Inc. It is stated 
that complete installation of lighting 
and drainage systems at Omaha, Neb., 
will be completed this month. 

A five months’ option to buy 115 
acres of Welch field, Anderson, Ind., 
at $250 an acre for development of a 
municipal airport has been signed 
by the board of works. The Orin Welch 
Aircraft Company will retain 20 acres 
for its factory buildings. T.A.T. has 
installed at B.B.T. floodlight and bound- 
ary and obstacle lights at the Mars 
Hill Airport, Indianapolis. 


Re-submission of the $2,000,000 Mills 
Field bond issue to the voters at the 
November election is under consider- 
ation. This amount is said to be needed 
to keep the San Francisco airport in 
a modem condition. The 2,000-gal. 
electric gasoline pump manufactured by 
the S. F. Bowser & Company. Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been installed at the 
Capitol Airport. Indianapolis. The 
Marion. Ind., Airport Corporation has 
installed flood lights at its airport. 

Corporate bonds totaling S20.000 
have been authorized by the Daven- 


port. 
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tion of hangar and installation of 
boundary, flood and beacon lights. It 
is expected that 25 additional acres 
will be added to the field which now 
is under lease to the Iowa-Illinois. Air- 
ways Company. 

Contract has been awarded the 
Union Oil Company of California for 
the immediate erection of a combina- 
tion aviation and automobile service 
station at the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Airport. Plans for the $50,000 Army 
Reserve air base to be erected by the 
City of Long Beach, Calif., at its 
municipal airport have been approved 
by the Long Beach City Council. Re- 
sgfve training activities arc now being 
conducted at Clover Field, Santa 
Monica. 


More than $1,000,000 is to be spent 
at once, on the construction of a hotel, 
restaurant, park, tennis courts, and 
other recreational features at the Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif., 
under the plan of the Curtiss interests 
to make the field a recreational center 
as well as an air terminal. 

A new 80x100x18 ft. corrugated 
steel hangar housing fourteen planes 
is about completed at Texaco Field by 
Wings, Inc., Shreveport, La. Work- 
lias been started on two buildings at the 
Cedar Rapids, la., Airport. One 
22x28 ft, of Colonial design, will be 
used for an office and waiting room 
and the second 26x40 ft., will be used 
for a machine shop and ground school 
classrooms. They are being built by 
the aviation committee of the Cedar 
Rapids Chamber of Commerce. 

Navy officials are reported to be 
considering placing a mooring mast 
at Miami, Fla. Construction of the 
new engine plant for the Pratt & 
Whitney Company at Hartford, Conn., 
is to be started in August. 

The Curtiss 120x160 ft. hangar at 
Port Columbus, Ohio, is to be ready 
within about a month. Contracts for 
the construction of the 240-acre Boeing 
airport at Burbank, Calif., representing 
an investment of about $1,500,000 
have been approved. Walla Walla. 
Wash., voters have approved a $50,000 
bond issue for the new 162-acre air- 
port. 


Improvement of the Spokane, Wash., 
Airport by removal of rocks, grading 
and installation of boundary lights, is 
to follow recent settlement of a con- 
demnation suit for additional ground. 

Plans for the big flying school 
project of the Southern Air Transport 
at San Antonio, to be known as Gros- 
venor Field, arc being prepared by 
Kenneth Francine, of New York City, 
the architect of The Aviation Corpor- 
ation. Runways will average 3,500 ft 
in length. 

Beaumont. Tex., has bought a 275- 
acre tract four miles west of the city 
for development of an airport. The 
plans include a 100x80 ft. hangar, a 
small terminal and office building with 
cafe and sleeping quarters. 
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Ocean Plateau Seen 
As Aid to Seadrome 

WASHINGTON (d. c)— The actual 
experiments next spring with the 
Armstrong Seadrome on an air service 
between New York City and Bermuda 
is expected to be assisted considerably 
by the existence of a high plateau in 
the ocean floor at just about the midway 
point, where the backers of the project 
had intended to anchor the floating 
landing field. The plateau has been 
mapped by a Navy survey based on 
studies of the ocean floor by Edward 
R. Armstrong, inventor of the seadrome. 

This plateau will lessen the length 
of the cable needed to anchor the sea- 
drome. These Roebling cables will be 
16,500 ft. long and 3J in. in diameter 
at the two ends, tapering slightly in 
the center section. Double-faced mush- 
room anchors weighing 30,000 lb. each 
will be used. Belmont Steel Company. 
Chester, Pa., is making the steel for the 
seadrome and the assembling will be 
done by the Sun Shipbuilding Company 
at Cape May, N. J. 


Bureau Plans Radio Research 


WASHINGTON (d.c.)— Having con- 

the radio beacon directive system, the 
Bureau of Standards now announces a 
program of radio research for 1930 in 
which it is planned to increase the flexi- 
bility of the beacon, thus making prac- 
ticable a multicourse directive system. 
Research planned involves (a) the di- 
rective radiobeacon, (b) aircraft engine 
ignition shielding, (c) direction finding 
on aircraft, and (d) fog landing. Work 
on the latter will be divided into two 
5rst cooperation with the Gug- 
meim Fund and the Sperry Develop- 
nt Company, a plan having been sub- 
tted and experiment begun by both 
:ncies, and second, independent work 
the part of the Bureau of Standards 
ng other lines, such as application of 
. ctive beacons, altimeters, 

id field localizing devices. 
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Denver Firm Plans Lines 


DENVER (colo.)— Organization of 
the Silver State Airways, with head- 
quarters here lias been announced. 
Passenger lines will be operated front 
Denver to Kansas City, Salt Lake City, 
Albuquerque, El Paso, Amarillo and 
Fort Worth, it w-as stated. Twice- 
daily nonstop service will be main- 
tained between Denver and Kansas 
City, and between Denver and Salt 
Lake City, according to Jack Teague 
of Denver, president of the company. 
Teague said that nine Keystone 20- 
passenger Patricians have been ordered. 


To Try Air Mail Reply Cartls 

BOSTON (mass.) — Experimental use 
of air mail business reply post cards has 
been granted by the Post Office De- 
partment through tlie Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. Postage will be $.06 in 
the case of these towns instead of the 
usual $.01. 
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Pittsburgh to Have 
River Ampliibion Base 

PITTSBURGH (pa.)— This city will 
have a downtown airport. The city 
has leased 700 ft. on the Monongahela 
River frontage to Pittsburgh Aviation 
Industries Corporation, here, for an 
amphibion landing base. It will be in 
operation in a short time, according to 
George R. Hann, president of the local 
firm, and vice president of The Avia- 
tion Corporation. The lease is for 10 
mo. and may be renewed each suc- 
ceeding 10-mo. period. 

Planes used will be Loening amphi- 
bious powered with Wright Cyclones. 
The first plane is expected in a few 
days. A large pontoon raft will be 
built from the wharf into the river for 
passengers boarding or leaving the 

Initial operations of the company 
will be taxi trips. Plans are well along 
toward the establishment of flights to 
any point. A schedule service from 
Pittsburgh to Washington, over a 
route surveyed by the company’s pilots, 
is contemplated for the near future. 

The pilots will be Lieuts. E. C. 
Whitehead and H. H. Mills, both 
having had much experience in flying 
amphibions. The company will oper- 
ate the water base in conjunction with 
its 640 acre airport, not far from 
this city, and will house the amphi- 
bions at the field, for the present. 


Rapid Air Lines 
Forms Subsidiary 

OMAHA (neb.)— Formation of Rapid 
Aviation, Inc., as a subsidiary of Rapid 
Air Lines, of Rapid City, S. D., is 
announced here by Walter F. Halley, 
president of the four aviation units 
controlled by Halley Air Management, 
Inc. 

Rapid Aviation has secured a lease, 
with option to buy, on an airport ad- 
joining the southern limits of Council 
Bluffs. Tlie airport will include 160 
acres in ultimate development. Opera- 
tions, including an aviation school and 
taxi service, were begun immediately. 

Headquarters of the Rapid group of 
companies will probably be moved from 
Rapid City to Sioux Falls. S. D„ or 
Omaha, in September, Mr. Halley has 
indicated. A grand opening and air- 
craft show was held at the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs airport, July 4-7. 


W.A.E. Instals Radio-Phone 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — According 
to Herbert Hoover, Jr., chief radio en- 
gineer for Western Air Express, a two- 
way radio-phone communication service 
will be in operation on the various lines 
of his company by November 1. This 

which is being undertaken also by such 
concerns as the Boeing System. 
National Air Transport and Trans- 
continental Air Transport and others. 


Improve Varney Communications 

SPOKANE (Wash.)— R adio, printer 
telegraph and telephone service will be 
installed for the Varney Air Lines, 
which fly the Salt Lake-Pasco air mail 
and passenger route, according to an- 


Weather Reporting 
System in Operation 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— The Weather 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture inaugurated its extensive 
weather reporting service along the 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco-Los 
Angeles airway early last week, with 
the result that reports of the weather 
along the transcontinental route are 
being broadcast by radio telephone from 
stations located at Cleveland, Omaha, 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco every 
three hours both night and day. The 
institution of the service was made pos- 
sible by a Congressional appropriation 
of $350,000 for the purpose. 

The four radio broadcasting stations 
receive telegraphic reports once every 
three hours from some 60 selected re- 
porting stations, located on both sides 
of the airway and from 100 to 200 mi. 
from the route. By this means, a strip 
approximately 400 mi. in width, ex- 

The reporting stations are located about 
60 mi. apart. The reports sent in 
by these stations are entered on 
small-area maps, supplementing the 
nation-wide morning and evening 
weather maps, and it is from this infor- 
mation that the summarized statements 
of current and predicted conditions are 
formed. The broadcast is on a wave- 
length of 900 m„ or from 315 to 350 kc. 


Consider Pacific Airship Line 

SAN FRANCISCO (calif.)— Nego- 
tiations between The Goodyear-Zeppe- 
lin Corporation, Akron, O., and The 
Dollar Steamship Company concerning 
the inauguration of a trans-Pacific 
dirigible service arc now under way, it 
has been reported here. No agreement 
has yet been reached, it is said, although 
a service from San Francisco to the 
Hawaiian Islands would probably be the 
first to be established. It is understood 
that if such a service, transporting pas- 
sengers, light freight and mail, were 
successful, the line might be extended 
to the Asiatic countries. The airships 
used would probably be very similar to 
the two craft of 6,500.000 cu.ft. capacity 
now being constructed by the Zeppelin 
company for the Navy. 


R. I. Selects State Port Site 

PROVIDENCE (r. i.)— A tract of 
land in the Hillsgrove section of War- 
wick, comprising over 350 acres, has 
been selected by the Rhode Island State 
Airport Commission for a state landing 
field. The site is about 6 nii. due south 
of this city and accessible from three 
main trunk line highways. The tract is 
valued at $100,000. 


Extend Air Mail 
To Chile on July 16 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Air mail 

on Pan American Airways and its affili- 
ated concerns — Paii American-Grace 
and Peruvian Airways — is to be ex- 
tended through to Santiago, Chili, on 
July 16, according to Assistant Post- 
master General Glover. This is for the 
southbound mail, the first northbound 
mail leaving Santiago under the new 
schedule on July 21. 

The regular weekly schedule is as 
follows: 



The rates ( postage plus fees for air 

which must be fully prepaid, will be: 
$.45 from Cristobal to Chile; $.70 from 
Miami to Chile. 

The first rate applies to articles to be 
dispatched by sea from the United 
States to Cristobal and from that place 
by F. A. M. Route No. 9, and will in- 
clude dispatch by the United States 
domestic air mail service, when practi- 
cable, to the port of dispatch by steamer. 

Articles prepaid at the last rate will 
be given dispatch by tlie United States 
domestic air mail service, when practi- 
cable, or from San Juan to Miami on 
F. A. M., Route No. 6, as well as dis- 
patch from Miami to Cristobal by F. 
A. M. Route No. 5, and thence by F. A. 
M. Route No. 9 to Colombia. 

Articles prepaid at the foregoing rate 
should have affixed the blue label "Par 
Avion — By air mail” (or, until a supply 
of such labels is available at the post 
office of mailing, be marked “Par Avion 
— by air mail”), and be marked under- 
neath, “From Miami” or “From Cristo- 
bal,” as the case may be. 


Sees Better Ground System 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Increasing 
efficiency of ground organizations by the 
operators of air lines impresses F. 
Trubee Davison Assistant Secretary of 
War as one of the striking current 
developments in aviation. Americans 
have shown a special aptitude, Secretary 
Davison points out, in the conduct of 
transportation enterprises. American 
railroading has been the model for the 
world. This genius is manifesting 
itself in aviation, he found during his 


Thompson Adds to Mail Service 
DETROIT (mich.)— On July 8 the 
Thompson Aeronautical Corporation be- 
gan to carry mail on the 10 a.m. plane 
of its translake passenger, mail and 
express line, according to a recent an- 
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Design Less Costly 
Sport Plane in England 

LONDON (England) — There has been 
considerable agitation in flying circles 
in this country for a light plane of much 
lower cost than the prevailing types. 
Recently a design has been produced for 
a machine expected to fill this demand. 

It is known as the Comper “Swift", 
a one-place, parasol, folding wing mono- 
plane powered with the 40 hp. Scorpion 
II engine. While this is still under 
construction, its performance may be 
anticipated inasmuch as it represents, 
to a large extent, refinements on prev- 
ious models of Comper Aircraft, Ltd., 
which have been quite successful. 

This machine is expected to have a 
top speed in excess of 100 m.p.h., a 
cruising speed of about 80-90 m.p.h. and 
a landing speed of 30-35 m.p.h. Excel- 
lent visibility is provided by placing the 
cockpit just behind the trailing edge of 
the wing in such a manner that the pilot 
may look above and below the wing 
without effort. 

The altimeter and air speed indicator 
are located on the rear spar in the line 
of vision of the pilot. Other instru- 
ments are located on the regular board. 
The shock absorbing device is housed 
within the fuselage. Other character- 
istics are : Span, 24 ft. ; weight empty, 
331 lb.; width folded. 7 ft. 6 in. Its 
cost will be about $2,000. 


Atcherley Wins Cup Race 

LONDON (England) — Flight Lieut. 
R. L. Atcherley won the this year's 
King’s Cup race over a 1,169 mi. course 
around Great Britain in a Glostcr Grebe 
with an average speed of 150.3 m.p.h. 
Lieut. L. G. Richardson in a Moth was 
second and Capt. W. L. Hope, last 
year’s winner, was third. Miss Winni- 
fred Spooner, one of three women 
competitors, finished fifth. Capt. T. H. 
Stack, who was leading by a narrow 
margin at the close of the first of the 
two days required for the event, en- 
countered engine trouble and finished 
sixth. 


Autogyro Climbs to 12,000 Ft. 

LONDON (ENGLAND) — Information 
recently has been received from Senor 
Don Juan de la Cierva, who has been 

type of Autogyro in Madrid that the 
machine has climbed up to 12,000 ft. in 
official tests. The plane in question is 
fitted with a device for starting the rotor 
while the machine remains stationary, 
the result of which has been to get the 
machine off the ground in an extremely 
limited space and with a very short run. 


Foreign News Briefs 

The Moncton, N. B., Municipal Air- 
port was dedicated by an air meet July 
1 and 2. 

A final official report on the cause of 
the Graf Zeppelin's engine trouble on 
the recent attempted flight to the United 
States blames vibration of the shaft 

“Metal fatigue" caused the failure of 
bolts in the starboard engine of the City 
of Ottawa, which crashed in the English 
Channel June 17, according to the board 
of inquiry. 

Flying a cabin monoplane, Capt. J. 
D. Parkinson, of the Curtiss-Reid Fly- 
ing Services, Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
recently established a new official Can- 
adian altitude record of 20,000 ft. 

It has been proposed that the new 
Toronto, Canada, airport be named for 
Alcock and Brown, the first flyers to 
cross the Atlantic in a direct flight. 

An elaborate new aerodrome is to be 
built at Deurne, near Antwerp. 

Hawker Horsleys, single-engined 
bombers, are being built in England for 
the Greek Government. 

Hungary has eight airports, seven 
owned by the government and one by a 
private interest. 

As aviation goes to press the South- 
ern Cross has reached Bagdad on its 
attempt to fly from 


i thin 
Bagdad on the t< 




h day. 


ived e 


Makes Light Plane 
Distance Record 


WINNIPEG (man.)— D. S. Zim- 
merley, of Marshall, Mo., recently set 
up a new non-stop distance mark for 
light planes when he flew a Nicholas- 
Beazley NB-3 fro: ~ “ - 




e of abou 


1,700 


mi., in 16 hr. He took off at 2.45 a.m. 
on July 7 and landed at about 6:45 
that afternoon. The machine weighs 
771 lb. and carried a load of 871 lb. 
The fuel weight was lessened by em- 
ploying a mixture of 10 per cent ben- 
zine. It carried 10 gal. of oil. 

His route from Brownsville was 
Waco, Tex.; Guthrie, Okla. ; York, 
Neb.; Yanktown, S. D. ; and Caselton, 
N. D. The engine was a LeBlond 
60 hp. The machine is a low-wing 
monoplane designed by Barling for the 
Nicholas-Beazlcy company. The stock 
model has accomodations for three. 


Hornier Dox Ready For Tests 

GENEVA (Switzerland) — It is re- 
ported here that the giant 100-passenger 
Dornier Dox has been completed and 
is ready for its flight tests, which 
will be started soon. The machine is 
the plane developed for trans-ocean 
flying on the principle of the “flying 
wing.” It is powered with twelve 
engines enclosed within the wing, which 
also has accommodations for passengers. 
The performance of the machine is 
awaited with considerable interest. 


Chinese Designers Develop Military Plane 



China produces a military machine. This is a bombing and torpedo plane 
recently completed. It was designed and constructed by the 
naval air establishment at Foochow, China. 
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Norton Cam Grinding Machine 

I N ORDER to solve the problem presented in cam 
grinding for aircraft engines, the Norton Co . 
Worcester, Mass., has developed a specially arranged 
grinder which is equipped with a motor driven grinding 
wheel spindle and a cam grinding attachment for large 
diameter loose” cams. This was made necessary because 
of the fact that radial engine cams are usually much 
larger than those employed in automobile engines and 
have contours with several lobes adjacent to which are re- 
entrant curves of comparatively small radii. Two such 
cams are usually made integral separated by a narrow 
space and not attached to a shaft or any other part of the 
engine when ready for grinding. The company also 
manufactures grinding machines for other purposes. 

In the Norton machine the cam grinding attachment 
is driven from a special headstock having an extra speed 
reduction to obtain the slow speeds of revolution nec- 
essary in grinding this type of cam. Three motors are 



employed for driving the pump, the wheel spindle and 
the headstock. 

Grinding of this type of cam with small wheels is a 
much slower operation than the grinding of automobile 
cams since the surface to be ground is several times 
greater and the smaller radius of the re-entrant curves 
requires slower revolution in order that the roller may 
follow the master cam and the grinding wheel have time 
to cut. It is also impossible for a very small grinding 
wheel to remove metal as rapidly as a large wheel. Wear 
of the grinding wheel is always an important factor in 
cam grinding as a small reduction in the size of the 
wheel will affect the shape of the contour. When using 
very small wheels on large cams the wheel wears rapidly 
and for very accurate work the final finish grinding must 
be accomplished with a new wheel. Radial engine cams 
have re-entrant curves of such small radii that grinding 
wheels less than 1J in. diameter may sometimes be 
necessary to finish the contour. 


“Portalite” 

A HIGH-POWERED portable electric emergency light 
which could be used to advantage at many airports, 
is offered by the Portalite Company, 1109 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. The "Portalite” 
consists of a lighting unit 
for which current is fur- 
nished by a self-contained 
storage battery of high 
capacity providing a long 
operating life. When dis- 
charged the battery can be 
instantly and easily sub- 
stituted by a fully charged 
one. A specially shaped 
reflector and a special bulb 
The "Poriaiitc" combine to provide a high 

degree of brilliancy and 
range. The weight of the unit complete is 13 lb. 

The Portalite can be furnished in either the beam or 
flood type. According to the manufacturer the beam 
type Portalite will project a 300,000 cp. beam on objects 
up to one and one-quarter miles away depending on 
conditions, and the flood type Portalite will brilliantly 
illuminate 30,000 sq.ft, at a distance of 50 ft., this area 
being equal to that of a circular area with a diameter 
of about 200 ft. 

The battery furnished is a special non-spillable type, 
having a capacity of 15 ampere hours. It is designed 
to produce a high capacity with a low weight. Spare 
batteries can be furnished to replace discharge batteries. 

A Portalite projector unit embodies the use of an 
8 in. brass single-shell reflector silvered over nickel and 
designed to throw a powerful ray. The bracket is ma- 
chined from brass composition castings and then nickeled. 
It is so designed to remain set with the light pointing 
in any direction. 

This device operates continuously for two and one- 
half hours or a total of about three and one-half hours 
in intermittent service. A smaller bulb giving half as 
much light will double the burning hours. 

The projector is available without the battery and 
when sold in this manner is known as the “Beamolite.” 
It is furnished complete with clamps for attachment. 


Nacto Airport Building Tile 

N ATCO double shell face tile for all types of avia- 
tion buildings is now being offered by the National 
Fire Proofing Company, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This tile is manufactured in 5x12 in. face for 6 or 
8 in. wall. 

Natco tile is made in large units (equivalent to six 
bricks) of hard burned clay and is light and easily han- 
dled and laid. The glazed surfaces are permanent, sani- 
tary and easily cleaned. Air spaces and the double shell 
feature eliminate through mortar joints, resisting the 
passage of cold, heat, and dampness. 
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By- 

Robert R. Osborn 


W e see that one of the papers to 
be presented at the national con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards is "New Uses for 
Real Estate as the Result of the De- 
velopment of Aviation.” This seems 
to us to be a very interesting subject 
and should arouse a lot of discussion. 
For instance, we'd like to mention die 
possibility of a large fortune for the 
live-wire real estate agent who could 
make a specialty of quick service in 
answering inquiries, such as the fol- 
lowing. coming in over his radio : 
RENT : Aviator about to have forced 
landing wishes to rent, short lease, 
level, smooth field about three thou- 
sand feet long, with wind blowing long 
way of field. Location near good road, 
garage, railroad station, desirable but 
not essential. Willing to interview 
agent on premises. Quick reply ap- 
preciated. Reply Airplane, Z-77772. 


Also, while we are on the subject 
of real estate: we are reminded that 
the Intrepid Aviator dropped in a 
while ago with a suggestion for Mr. 
Hoover in connection with his farm 
relief problems. He thinks that the 
farmers should be encouraged to grow 



more potatoes and light garden truck, 

rye, as the latter crops make it very 
difficult for him to get around in his 
Jenny during the late summer months. 


The prize for this week has been 
awarded unanimously to the typesetter 
on the New York paper who substi- 
tuted "skyscrapers” in an article de- 
scribing some of Commander Byrd's 
ships which were "flying up and down 
Antartic skyscapes.” 


This item seems to have wandered 
into our mail somehow, with no in- 
dication as to who the donor might be: 



a fear that the machine would crash, 
but Levine was successful in getting it 
into the air. Two abandoned auto- 
mobiles carrying a total of 217 bottles 
of ale were seized.” 

Apparently the crowd at the field 
needed a few bracers after witnessing 
the bad take-off. 


Item sent in by A.G.P. from the 
Havana Post. Havana. Cuba: 

"Attacked by three stray dogs. Hin- 
ginio Rodriguez Noval, 16, residing in 
the Reparto Los Angeles, Marianao, 
was taken yesterday afternoon for 
treatment to the emergency hospital of 
Marianao, The attack on the youth 
occurred at the corner of Campa and 
San Celestino Streets, the animals 
being driven from their victim before 
they had inflicted serious injury. At 
the hospital it was found that Noval 
was in no danger of flying as a result 
of his wounds." 

We resent this implication that fly- 
ing and "going to the dogs” are so 
closely associated. 


The airplane industry has gotten 
into production in so many different 
types and large quantities of airplanes, 
with such inexperienced designers and 
builders, we have been wondering for 
a long time just how soon someone 
was going to make a serious mistake. 
Considering all of these conditions 
things seem to have been going along 
fairly well up to now, but according 
to the clipping sent in by Mr. J.E.P. 
of Brackney. Pa., some designer seems 
to have become rather badly befuddled 
on a new ship just brought out, — 
"The craft, arranged for full dual 
control. * * *. is a biplane pow- 


ered with a 30!) horsepower Wright 
Whirlwind. The wings are fabric, 
covered with wood spars.” 


The newspapers state that a group 
of Federal soldiers in Mexico were 
bombed by mistake by one of their own 
aviators recently. According to the 
account we read, the aviator was sup- 
posed to explore a certain region and 
bomb any suspicious looking soldiers. 
Judging by the pictures we've been 
seeing in the Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tions for some time the pilot would be 
justified in bombing anybody in sight, 
if he were sent out with that order. 


Mr. R.A.S. of New York sends in 
a clipping from the New York Times 
with tlie comment. — “This chap was 
lucky. I’ve been in this situation too. 
but I have always found when my 
motor stopped that I had about twenty 
perpendicular feet to fly." 

The clipping stated, “F was 

taxiing at an altitude of 300 ft. when 
the motor stopped. He tried to land 
in a field and had only twenty hori- 
zontal feet to glide.” 


Apparently while reflecting on the 
new invention whereby the pilot can 
drop his passengers through the floor 
by pulling a lever. B. H., of New 



York points out that the following 
provision in the advertising folder of 
a well known air line is significant : 
"Pilot may remove passengers from 
plane at any point on the route for 
safety or other cause, in which event 
passenger's sole recourse shall be the 
recovery of the proportion of the fare 
paid as distance traveled bears to the 
schedule of flight.” 

In the interests of economy, we can 
imagine the Scotch passengers slip- 
ping their 'chutes so as to land as far 
back along the route as possible. 
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What makes a 
good airplane design? 

A GOOD airplane is not born full-fledged. It 
requires “seasoning.” It must be refined and per- 
fected through practical service. 

WACO design is proved sound in every detail . . . 
by years of WACO experience and success ... by 
many hundreds of WACO owners. 

THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO 


Full details regarding WACO airplanes are yours 
for the asking. Prices range from $2145 to $10,000 . . . 
completely equipped, flyaway, WACO Field. 



•‘ASK ANY PILOT’ 



t’UAXK yOU /or mentioning AVIATION 


AVIATION' 


o Announcing the i> 


BOEING SCHOOL 

of AERONAUTICS 



Offering a complete course in both ground school 
and flying for private, limited commercial and 
transport licenses. Also an advanced course for 
licensed transport pilots in large type 
mail -passenger planes. 



Opens September 15 at Oakland, California, Airport 



Boeing School of Aehonaittics 

OAKLAND AI IK PORT a a OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

4 « « <4 'Division of \ United ^Aircraft and Transport Corporation ►► ►► ►► ► 
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Tapping 

eliminated 



mim 


Consolidated Aire 
assemblies easier, q 
cheaper with Self-tapp 




PARKER-KALON 

HARDENED 

Self-tapping Screws 
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Ln the air, 

1 


as on the road, 


' 


t 


durable beauty takes 


L 

j precedence j 



P LANES today must meet the 
same keen competition in styl- 
ing that governs modern motor 
car construction. The growth of 
passenger air-transportation and 
the widespread use of private 
planes have thrown a new impor- 
tance on luxurious appointments 
that retain their beauty. 

To manufacturers of aeroplanes, 
du Pont now offers a complete line 


AIR-TESTED FINISHES 



of aircraft finishes that were scien- 
tifically developed for present-day 
needs. Beautiful in texture, ultra- 
modern in tone and color, and du- 
rable to a new degree — they bring 
you significant advantages in com- 
petitive selling. 

You can base your whole fin- 
ishing schedule on these air-tested 
materials. Wing Dopes, Aircraft 
Enamels, Dope-proof paints, Army 
and Navy finishing materials and 
all other du Pont aircraft finishes 
have been proved under the 


most severe flight conditions.. 

And du Pont color experts will 
gladly co-operate with you in 
planning up-to-the-minute color 
schemes. The du Pont Color Ad- 
visory Service is in constant touch 
with aircraft styling in both 
America and Europe. Feel free to- 
call on them for any advice or 
assistance. 

Complete information on any 
du Pont product for airplane use 
will be furnished either by mail or 
by a qualified representative. 



E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Industrial Finishes Division, Parlin, N. J. 

2.100 Elston Avc., Chicago, 111 . 351 California St., San Francisco, Cal., 

Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


MEMBER 


OF AERONAUTICAL 
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T HE most casual investigation 
of the planes now on the mar- 
ket shows the growing trend to- 
wards luxury in every detail of 
cockpit and cabin. Generous win- 
dows, smart accessories, rich up- 
holstery — color, life and comfort 
throughout. 

In the design of distinctive re- 
finements such as these, du Pont 
Pyralin and Fabrikoid offer unique 
possibilities. Extremely light, 
ideally durable and beautiful in the 
most modern sense, these materials 


are supremely fitted for air service. 

Pyralin in various colors and 
effects provides 100% transparent 
cabin windows, instrument boards 
and wing lights of smart appear- 
ance and utmost serviceability. Its 
unusual characteristics offer amaz- 
ing opportunities for other original 
applications. Complete informa- 
tion on Pyralin and its many pres- 
ent uses will be furnished on 

Fabrikoid brings aeroplane up- 
holstery up-to-date. Its lightness 



E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
FABRIKOID DIVISION Newburgh, New York 

DU PONT VISCOLOID CO., Inc. 

330 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OF COMMERCE * 


and toughness unmistakably dis- 
tinguish it as a material destined, 
for air service. And the designs o 
the new Nemoursa Aeroplane Fab- 
rics express vividly the buoyancy 
and gaiety of this most modem 
mode of travel. 

Du Pont technical men are ready 
to co-operate wholeheartedly in 
original styling with these mate- 
rials. Please write direct to the 
division concerned. 



CHAMBER 
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With Curtiss 
OX-5 Motor, complete 
Fly-away Roosevelt Field. 

$3295 


Here, in one ship, an all-round performance you migl 
expect only in special-purpose planes! Off the ground i 
4 seconds . . . with a climb that makes "no field too smal 
no tree too tall” . . . manoeuverable enough to win stun 
ing contests ... yet with "hands-off” stability even in a sta 
. . . and landing at 35 miles per hour. That’s the BIRE 

Valuable dealer franchises still open 


Brunner -Winkle Aircraft Corp. 


7 Haverkamp St., Glendale, Bra 


Aii -round Performance 
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AVIATION CREDIT CORPORATION 



NEW AIRCRAFT 
TIME- PAYMENT PLAN 


Dealer Talks No. 3 


Curtiss Branch Manacer — "Have you heard about the 
new time-payment plan offered by the Aviation Credit 
Corporation?” 

Curtiss Dealer — "No — what is it — another of those 
schemes requiring only eight bank presidents endorsing your 
note and two mortgages on the old homestead?” 


Manager — ’"No, it’s as easy as selling an automobile on time. 
When you sell a plane the purchaser fills out an Aviation 
Credit blank. He gives the same data on his responsibility 
that he would for a motor car purchase. When the Aviation 
Credit blank is accepted you collect the first cash payment 
from your purchaser and take his note for the 
balance, covering twelve equal monthly payments. Then 
Aviation Credit buys the note and makes the twelve col- 
lections. You get immediately the full cash price of the plane 
■u/hen you deliver it!” 

Dealer — "That sounds reasonable. How about my direct 
purchase of planes for stock?” 

Manager — "Just as simple. Make a down payment of 10% 
on the factory price. Execute an acceptance for the remaining 
90% and pay it in 90 days. The cost is 1% per month to 
Aviation Credit plus a reasonable rate of insurance on the 
planes to protect the transaction.” 

Dealer — '"Sounds good to me — I’d like to find out more 

Manager — "I’ll give you a booklet on it, or, you can write 
direct to AVIATION CREDIT CORPORATION, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York City, for further details." 


CURTISS 
FLYING SERVICE 

AIRCRAFT SALES, SERVICE and CREDIT 
AERIAL TRANSPORTATION 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 
AGRICULTURAL DUSTING 
FLYING SCHOOLS 


27 West 57th Street, New York City 

Sole Sales Agents for 
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Should a Pilot 



use a 

Powder 


^IPALDING answers "Yes” . . . if the pilot uses it in 
k7 the right place. For, when it comes to deadening en- 
gine roar, Spalding has found that a puff in the ears is 
-worth two on the face . . . 

So you’ll find real, honest-to-goodness powder-puffs 
stitched into the ear pieces on Spalding’s Summer Hel- 
mets. And it’s really surprising how much noise they shut 
out. Of course, Spalding’s method of stitching the puff in 
has something to do with it, too. 


These helmets don’t cost much, either. For instance, 
a white unlined canvas helmet, strapped and buckled, 
with puff ear pieces — only $1.50. A similar one of 
good-looking, good-wearing white gabardine, at $2.50. 
Would you like to see these helmets, and other Spalding 
Aviation Equipment? 


You’ll learn that Spalding Summer Helmets are really 
air-minded . . . that they are snug and trim . . . and yet 
light enough, and cool enough, to take your mind off the 
heat, aud the heat off your mind. 


Just take off to the nearest Spalding store (located 
i principal cities). Or get the free catalog. 
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CONFIDENCE 



T HERE is an integral part of every Continental Red 
Seal Aircraft engine which cannot be seen or handled. 
It is that intangible something called confidence. 
Confidence of the aviator who rides the skies through 
the air’s uncharted ways. Confidence of the manu- 
facturer who installs these engines in his planes. 


and 51 


exhibit booth 50 
National 
Aeronautical Exposition at 
Cleveland, Ohio — August 
24th to September 2nd. 



As the world’s foremost authority on gasoline engines 
as well as its largest producer, Continental Motors 
Corporation has earned the enviable position in the 
aircraft industry which only 28 years of specialized 
experience, knowledge and resources can bring. 

CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 

Office and Factory: Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Tontinental F n nines 


lor mcntioniinj AVIATION 
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lariPPED TO SEPPLY 
EVERY HEED OE THE 

AERO\Al]TlCAL I\1)1]STRY 


Quickly ^ 

^ Reliably ^ ^ ^ 
Economically 

T HE Universal Aviation 
Corporation has a reputa- 
tion for doing big things in a 
big way. In establishing a 
central supply depot for the 
nation’s aeronautical industry, 
no exception is made. 

The Robertson Division of 
the Universal Aviation Cor- 
poration represents an invest- 
ment of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Here in 
St. Louis will be found what is 
probably the largest, most 
complete stock of airplane 
parts and supplies in the 
United States. 

All airplane parts and sup- 
plies conform to A-N specifi- 
cations or accepted commercial 
standards. Every item is guar- 
anteed to be exactly as 
described and to give satisfac- 
tion in every respect. 

Because of the central loca- 
tion at the crossroads of the 
nation’s transportation system, 
supplies can be shipped to any 
part of the country in the 
shortest possible time. When 
speed means much in securing 
supplies, depend upon the 
Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion for service. 


Helmets 

Goggles 

Aircraft Instruments 
Navigation Lights 
Magnetos 
Propellers 
Flying Suits 
Parachutes 
Spinner Caps 
Wheel Discs 
Airplane Wheels 
Airplane Dope 
Bolts 
Nuts 
Tubing 
Cable 


Shee 


Aim 


Pyralin Sheeting 


OX-5 and 
Hisso Motors and 
Motor Parts 

Wright Parts Dealer 
Official 

Wright Whirlwind 


The entire resources of the 
Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion are behind the Robertson 
Division, furnishing a tremen- 
dous purchasing power. In 
most cases, supplies can be 
purchased here by the airplane 
manufacturer, transport oper- 
ator or the individual at prices 
far less than can be obtained 
elsewhere. 

When you need quick serv- 
ice, get in touch with Universal. 
When purchasing parts and 
supplies that must meet gov- 
ernment inspection, depend on 
Universal. And if price is an 
item to be considered, save 
money by dealing with 
Universal. 

A catalog covering thousands 
of items carried in stock will 
be sent upon request. Write 
today for your copy. 


a 




AVIATION CORPORATION 

ROBERTSON DIVISION 

LAMBERT - ST. LOUIS AIRPORT, ANGLUM, MISSOLR 
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BOEING PLANES FLY 
ACROSS AMERICA 


F IFTY -TWO Boeing planes, 
flown by veteran pilots of three 
of the nation’s oldest air mail com- 
panies, National Air Transport, 
Western Air Express and Boeing 
Air Transport, Inc., fly back and 
forth, day and night, between New 
York, Oakland -San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, carrying approximate- 
ly 5 o% of the nation’s air mail. 

The New York-California route 
of 2700 miles is the longest airway 


Boeing Air Transport, Inc., with 
14,000,000 miles of flying behind 
them, buy Boeing-made planes. 

The Boeing Airplane Company 


i, built to the most 
standards, low in . 


bone line of the air 
Performance is vital— 
ordinary planes. 
Transport, Western A; 


BOEING AIBPLANE CO. 


SEATTLE * * WASHINGTON 

Division of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation, 
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Hexhaxgar iwmM 

adopted by Western A ir Express 


The Western Air Express, one of the world’s largest air transport lines, has adopted Hexliangars 
because of the greater efficiency offered in the handling, storage, servicing and repairing of 
their transport liners and because of the increased protection against fire hazards made pos- 
sible by this patented design that has revolutionized hangar construction. Hexhangars are 
six sided all metal fireproof units with doors in each of the six sides permitting the entrance 
or exit of each plane without disturbing other planes within the hangar, d Hexhangars are 
the most economical form of service hangars for transport companies who desire maximum 
safety from the ever present fire hazard and the greatest possible efficiency in the handling of 
planes on the ground. C. We shall be glad to furnish established companies an analysis of their 
airport problems, and full information regarding Hexhangars. 


THE WILLIAM EAVES COMPANY 

1524 LABAIG STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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RYAN AND WHIRLWIND > 

The last word in power— a perfected installation 

A supreme engine installed as only Ryan could do ness, certainty and surplus power. Power, inten- 
the job— one more reason why so many seasoned sifted by low weight. With Ryan’s gross of 4,000 
flyers and air-line operators prefer the Ryan ship, pounds, compare that of other ships of its type, 


The 300 horsepower Whirlwind is 
entifically engineered into the new model 
Brougham and, by virtue of correct in- 
stallation, a great engine becomes a bet- 

Look at that exclusive oil cooler design 
pioneered by Ryan. It forces a cooling 
draft of air through the opening on one 
side of the cowl and ejects it on the other 
side— an added safeguard against over- 
heating of oil. 

Every propeller balanced with pre- 
cision, on quadruple sets of ball bearings 
— statically and dynamically — so that a 
breath or bit of paper hung on one end 

From such things, come Ryan smooth- i 


The New 
Model 


Landing Speed 

50 m. | 
{Lands within a 20 



weights running as high as 30 per c 

The answer is performance. You can 
cruise, if you wish, at a thrifty rate 
which conserves your engine. You know 
there is always unequaled power and 

Is it any wonde. that Ryan perform.- 
ance records continue to set the pace for 
cabin ships? If you'd like to know just 
what this means in take-off 1 , climbing, 
altitude and landing, any Ryan distrib- 
utor will gladly demonstrate. 

Write for new illustrated catalog. The 
Mahoney -Ryan Aircraft Corporation, 
Lambert - St. Louis Airport, Anglum, 
St. Louis Countv. Missouri. 


Brougham 
For Six 


SISTER SHIP OF THE “SPIRIT OF ST. I 
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1929 

NATIONAL 
AIR RACES 


AND VIII Ml ll< II l\l < Mill V 

f^lLEVELAND — in furnishing the setting will 
i O be host to the 1925 National Air Races and 
* — ' Aeronautical Exposition August 24th to Sep- 
tember 2nd. 

This colorful classic — the most significant in avia- 
tion's greatest year — -will present the most complete 
panorama of the latest aeronautical products and 
represent the greatest assemblage of the industry’s 
executive, engineering and flying personnel. 

It will take its place as the most outstanding event 
contributing to the advancement of aviation, fully 
depicting the industry’s physical accomplishments. 

Being national and international in scope, it will 
offer features distinctively new, entertaining and 
instructive. 

For further details communicate with 
CLEVELAND NATIONAL AIR RACE AND SHOW CORP. 

Clifford Henderson, Managing Director 

Executive Headquarters. HOTEL CLEVELAND CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Starting on llie World s Longest 
Air Tour Equipped with . » . 

Scarab Engines 


An air tour scheduled to last through a solid 
year of flying was started from Washington, 
D.C., on June 21st. 


This tour will furnish one of the most com- 
plete studies of airplane performance ever 
attempted. 


Six Aristocrats, made by the General Air- 
plane Corporation of Buffalo, powered 
with 110 hp. Warner air-cooled motors, 
and recently bought by the General Tire 
and Rubber Company of Akron, comprise 
the test-fleet. 

Needless to say we are delighted that Warner 
Scarab Engines have been selected for such 
a tour, and that they have been given this 
opportunity to demonstrate their depend- 
ability on scheduled flights under all 
conditions. 110 H.P. 


WEIGHT 275 LBS. 


1850 R.P.M. 


Warn e r "Scarab" Eng i n es 

WARNER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Micarta is also 
viade into: 



T HE exceptional performance of Micarta propellers during 
the many famous flights in which they have taken part 
is due to several things, chief of which is balance — balance of 
material and manufacturing processes. 

The illustration shows the mechanical balance of the blades 
against a master blade, which operation, though important, 
would be futile were not the other factors, such as design, 
weight, density and similar ones given proportional considera- 
tion. 


Micarta propellers have exclusive characteristics which result 

Light Weight Quietness 

Freedom from Vibration Strength 

Accuracy of Profile Non-deterioration 

Efficiency Adjustable Pitch Setting 


A good plane deserves the best propellers. Write for informa- 
tion and prices. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 8s MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


f^Westinghouse 


H 


Airport Lighting Equipment: 

Chromilite Landing Field Floodlights Hangar Lights and Reflectors 


Boundary, Approach and Obstrui 






lag AVIATION 



=NA 10 22 CABLE PARIS JUNE 18 1929 130P 

==P I N I NSCO PIONEER INSTRUMENT CO NY ( 754 LEXINGTON AVE BKLYN NY ) = 


YOUR INSTRUMENTS WERE OF THE GREATEST HELP PARTICULARLY IN BLIND 
FLYING OUR HEARTIEST THANKS: 


LOTT I ASSOLANT LEFEVRE 845A= 



The "Yellow Bird” carried the following Pioneer Instruments on 
her transatlantic flight — Earth Inductor Compass, Climb In- 
dicator, Flight Indicator* 


*"ControIeur de Vol,” combining Turn, Bank and Air Speed Indicators, made 
under Pioneer license in Paris by R. E. Badin. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXINGTON AVE. BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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Learn to FLY 





CAPT. JOHN O. DONALDSON 

' "President of the 


N E WA R K 
AIR SCHOOL 

Capt. Donaldson, noted American War ace, 
has been decorated by General Pershing and 
the Prince of Wales. He has been flying con- 
tinuously for eleven years — and is an outstand- 
ing authority on aviation. Captain Donaldscri 
gives his personal attention to all students. 
Average enrollment is 200 students . . . the limit 
275. Elementary and advance courses by a staff 
of expert transport pilots each with at least 10 
years’ flying experience. Ten latest-type planes 
for student instruction. 


Students are especially trained to pass Depart- 
ment of Commerce examinations for all types of 
licenses. Courses from 4 weeks to 14 months. 
Rates $275 to $4,400. Write for catalog. 


TRAVEL by AIR 


NEWARK AIR SERVICE 


Newark Air Service, Inc. 




'Aerouel" 

MOHAIR FABRICS 



A qroup of light weigh! 
mohair fabrics especially 
adaptable to the interior 
upholstering of the cabin 
plane. 

Samples of “Aerouel" 
and prices, mill be sent 
upon request. 


eroplane Fabrics Division, 


One Park Avenue, Ileui Ijork 




POWER 




She holds the world's endurance 
record for women .... 

Luxor Goggles 

Scan the list of the world’s greatest pilots. With 
scarcely an exception, they fly with Luxor Goggles. 

In cabin ships as well as open jobs, their choice 
is Luxors to guard the eyes from draughts and 


aometer precision by one of the oldest and most 
reliable optical concerns. 

Be sure you, too, get genuine Luxors. Sold at all 

lar Model No. 6 #9.75. Luxor Model No. 5 #7.50 


HE STEARMAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY. WICHITA, KANSAS 

STEARMAN 
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Another 

nett 

AMERICAN 

EAGLE 


THE H1IAETON 


The very latest of the remarkable 
new series of planes which American Eagle is adding 
to its line. A 3-place biplane powered with Wright 
Whirlwind 5 (165 h. p.) motor, it offers brilliance 
of performance, economy of fuel, and structural 


stability far beyond any plane in its class. 

See the American Eagle Exhibit at the 
Cleveland Aeronautical Show — August 
24 to September 2. 



* I - A — — FAIRFAX AIRPORT 

American Eagle Aircraft Corp. Kansas city Kansas 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 
Want ads Talk- 


right to the point. 


For Every Business Want 
“Think Searchlight First * 9 
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ALL WOOD 
ALL METAL 
COMPOSITE 


SUPERCHARGERS 


flotation 

gear 

TANKS Qas or Oil ■ ■ WOOD 
and METAL PARTS • COWL- 
INGS • COLLECTOR RINGS. 
ALUMINUM • ALUMINUM 
ALLOY • • MONEL and 
STAINLESS STEEL PARTS 
and FITTINGS. ....... 

ALUMINUM ALLOY 
HEAT-TREATING. • • • • 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SAFETY AND PROGRESS 
OF FLIGHT 



G-E superchargers are small, high-speed cen- 
trifugal compressors, built in as a part of an 
airplane engine, to serve the following 


SEYMOUR J. BAUM, Inc. 

268-288 ALBION ST. ELMHURST, L. I. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 

°‘-“ AL ,L,CT,,C c °- 




All the facts of construction, operation and 
maintenance of airplanes, motors, instruments 
and equipment .... 

B UILDERS of Aircraft,. Mechanics, Pilots, and 
others interested in aviation, will find this 
revised handbook covers the latest developments 
and regulations in 
It is a valuable i 
book to own. Look 
partial list of cont< 
send coupon for 10 di 


New Third Edition 

AIRCRAFT 

HANDBOOK 

BY FRED H. COLVIN 
AND HENRY F. COLVIN 


T HE book contains com- 
plete information on the 
operation and maintenance 
of standard aircraft engines. 

The newest developments in aircraft instruments are 
given the fullest discussion. The Earth Inductor Com- 
pass, for example, is given thorough treatment. 

The Official Air Regulations of the Department of 
Commerce have been included also adequate informa- 
tion for those contemplating the construction of 
airports. 

aany hundreds of topics 



Fill in and mail this coupon — NOW.' 
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Beautiful panels of 
B akelite Laminated 
for cabin interiors 

F OR the cabin paneling of the "Courier” 
monoplane, a material was sought which 
would combine' strength, light weight, durability 
and beauty and be non-inflammable. Bakelite 
Laminated, in a lustrous mottled brown, proved 
to be ideal for the purpose. 

Ceiling, instrument board and all wall space in 
the cabin of the "Courier” monoplane have been 
finished in Bakelite Laminated panels. The 
result is exceedingly pleasing, as the material 
has much the same appearance as natural wood. 
In addition, it does not easily scratch or mar, 
and may be washed clean and bright whenever 
required. It is fire-resistant and also muffles 
noises. 

Bakelite Laminated is non-hygroscopic, non-de- 
teriorating, and will not swell, shrink, crack or 
splinter. It is light in weight, tough and strong. 
Bakelite Laminated, in sheets, tubes and rods, is 
obtainable under the following names : 


<?JBR0C 'PHENOUTL STOffiAiv^ 

Micarta Textolite DlleCtO 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Office 635 W. 22nd Street 


BAKELITE 
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Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 

“Tank up with the leaders” 

Lightest aluminum 
welded tank per gallon 
— most durable — highest 
safety factor. Prices in 
range with commercial 
aviation. 

Streloft-Naughton 

CORPORATION 

50 (Williams Street, Long Isand City, N. Y‘ 

Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 


PERSONAL 

INSTRUCTION 

AVIATION SCHOOL 


1 ’ »K§ 

.WsT”- 


& 

them" 0 !* I 11 '. "TIM AWw 

even the actual buililiiur of airplanes. Lieutenant H. P. Whittle, 
president ol the Aviation Mechanics Association. C. S. Licensed 
airplane and enirlne mechanic, instructs this course. d 0lh, jr 

SSsS 

eompjeie^ miermaiimi.^TranUnir Division. Weeks Aircraft Corp.. 



America’s Paramount 
Air Terminals 

Executed By 

B. RUSSELL SHAW CO. 

IRPORTff? 

SGJNEERS/ : 


ARCADE BUILDING ^ 


SAINT LOUIS. MQ 


PITCAIRN 

AIRCRAFT 



For Air Mail use r > , 

r Super Mailwing 

For Sport or Private use 

i v v sport Mailwing 


‘Opportunity” Advertising: 

Think " Searchlight •• First! 
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Airports and Aviation 
Buildings by Austin 

£lOMPLETE^Airport Service - preliminary 
and sS, site selection. 



THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Airport Engineers and Builders ^ ^ CLEVELAND 




ENGINEERS 



UEKLOER-JOYCE 

AIRCRAFT T5f CORPORATION 

BALTIMORE MARYLAND 




BROWNBACK 

A I RCRAFT ENGINES 



BROWNBACK MOTOR LABORATORIES, Inc 



Flies Like a Hank— Lands Like a Kitten 


Watch this space 
for an important 
announcement 

BOURDON AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Hiilsgrove, R. I. 


Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

Manufactured by 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

13 Canal St. 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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S.S.White 
Flexible Shafts 

Jor 

Tachometer Driving 

and other 

Power Transmission 

,{ Made by the largest producer E 
“ oj steel wire flexible shaft y 

The S.S.White Dental Mfg.Co. 

Industrial Division 

15 T West 42nd St. New York. ,NY/t 




\SUNCAN 1 


WANTED: 
Executive Engineer 




'• Application will 
'Jo. 149. - 

Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., N. Y. C. 


I.YSlJRAiYCE 


PROTECTION 


It VIC Itl lt A BALDWIN, Inc. 
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Air-Cooled Cylinders 
M ade by Experts 

HALL-ALUMINUM 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

A 

Strong, Light Weight 

If! a bjs 

ALL-METAL 


Airplanes, Seaplanes, 
Flying Boats and Floats 

S Cli.n.i|\*/ u»>i Son 

MAN LIUS, N.y 

Standardized Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or New 

2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Contractors to V. S. Navy 



WANTED: 

Airplane Production Manager 

COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 

Well known, established aircraft manufacturing 
corporation wants production manager to take 
entire charge of production. Must have com- 

Aviation, Tenth Ave., at 36th St., N. Y. C. 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

nrni-Uiflamm^ble^ du^abkand^leanl 
Sample booh furnished on application 

"Hi" -Hr 




Heat Treated Forgings 

Greatest strength with least weight 
ES » P nd n "u r tomo.ive e 

LEARN TO FLY at the I 

^x_»i=:.yws 

Tl,e c *:^/ 8 n C v ’ 

Iswss «ass=s i 

j D. W. FLYING SERVICE, Inc. ^ 

ENDICOTT 

"The forging people who satisfy 
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AVIATION 



jf 

mm 


'Crrdcm^ 

OTOCS 


giasg 


lbs. 

and W. A. Mara use and recom- 


LIGHT WEIGHT 

gPECIALLY designed for airplanes. 




BENDIX H BRAKES 


Summerill Tubing 

The Quality Tubing of 


SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 

The Aircraft Industry 


t^^MraTs^Hubstintid 

m 


SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

1435 FR detro N it STREET 



More Complete Stocks 


Surplus Stocks Are 
Easily Disposed of * 

D^on Ph Orde , r 4 “li " “mhTwv 


“SEARCHLIGHT SECTION” 





! snK ^ ^ 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


'^Cour Advertisement 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COnPfttiY 

754 LEXIHQTOtt RVLBROOKlYti HEW YORK 


• 1 

AVIATION PROTECTION, Inc! 
INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 

NEW YORK 

w 

TRIUMPH 

MAQNBTIO 

FCEL^OAGES^O^t AtRCRATT 



JOHN S^COX T AND^SON d 

The New Tapered Wing 
Waco is Here 

N. Y. Aircraft Distributors, Inc. 


one S dSllar 

Iowa-IUinois Airways Inc. 

PatentYour Ideas .sNEjnSfc 

FACTORY TERMS. 5 

Pitch& Bank 

INDICATOR 

IB RICKER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


STEARMAN, D. H. MOTH 
AND MONOCOUPE 

OLE FLOTTORP’S RECENTLY 

dKlrnlSlnut 



DEVELOPED^ PROPELLER 

^ ^FLOT^OR b ^ PR^e'iF*Er'‘cO MPAN 

Dhtilhton: (AIRCHIlDj WASCO JEYST0NE10EHIN0. 
ES&rtoS 1 'phuSdSfi>Mi°FlJl!i d Service', Inc. 

cu, p. 

Aeronautical Engineering 

Alep.^Sa U ”A'lrC;^ r u, 

Stress Analysis-— Plant Layout 
SC^ERIOr' AIK ^ERVICES 

GARDNER^' PROPELLER™ WORKS 



HAS K E L I T E 

Pr ' j HA?KKMTE < MTO^OOKPORATION 




Northeaster Flying Togs 

Helmets, gaggtes, flying suits. 
Write tor complete catalog. 
BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP. 

OX-5 SPECIALISTS 

MONCMRNTAE AIRCRAFT. INC 

DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 

Announcing 

Fairchild Laboratory Service 
Aerial Photographers 

Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


RUDDER 

How Are You on a Turn? 
Do you give it too much or too 
little rudder? Get an Avigo Bank 
Indicator and check vourself on 
turns. Price $6.00. 

Write for Booklet on why and 
what for of a Bank Indicator. 

L. H. DIERKING 


THANK 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 



PITCH INDICATOR 


Aircraft Product! 


RADIATORS 
THAT COOL 
PERFECTLY 

YOUNG RADIATOR C 


Airplane radium 
Curtis, r OX,' E Hiss 


THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
Brings You Into Weekly Contact With 
The Entire Aeronautical Industry 


Professional 

Services 


S HO WALT E R~ ASSOC I^AT ES 


WHERE TO FLY 


Alabama 

25 Hour primary .... 

. 500 

25 Hour scmi-advanccc 

. . 400 

150 Hour advanced. . . 

. . 2400 

Total 200 hour course 

. .#3300 

Includes Training— S^Typss 

Ship. 

1 1°0 hSSrl »j£‘oo, SIS, 

New Licensed Equipment Used 


600 Awe ^klr^tirt— BfielT and stall Honan r 

Montgomery School of Ae 

onaulics 

Montgomery. Alabama 



Calilornia 

7at ion 

’RYAN 



LEARN TO FLY 

ITSSBPI - 

aisrls j 

school and Itytoe Instruction s! ressonshte j 


• CENTRAL FLYING SCHOOL : 


1 Universal Aviation Schools ! 


Massachusetts 
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FLY 



AUTHORIZED WRIGHT TARTS DEALERS 
REPAIR FACILITIES 
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WHERE TO FLY 



It’s Direct — 

TTHE SHORT WAY between the man 
A with Aviation equipment to sell, and 
the buyer, is Aviation. 

When you have idle equipment to 
dispose of, advertise it in the Searchlight 
Section of Aviation. No trouble; no 
delay. Address 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 




mentioning AVIATION 


AVIATION’ 


Searchlight Section 


f“±r,.r "issiis— 




«Msa 




j^smswjbmur 

ssiipss 


ssssar-s 




^«S»ASHS 






mmm i 


*sap»a 


SiEls 


pillM 


iilsSss^ 


RYAN 

BROUGHAM 


Wright & E 


— Twenty — 
Liberty Motors 


gg lesss^s 


gawan rac e 


SS’SMPV^^’SZK 

s“s®™ir2~ 


Bwh 


Aircraft Co. j 


&:h>ss i 


AVIATION 

'“fr '* 7029 


BngpQflntt 

w vsraretriAgri.t «• " 

S3Sj™gs 

HUS 

mmmmm 

“SS^i" B”u 1 “.° n iviJuo„ he ?ch" l ' 1 

-is?a,i8.w:at,a-g,;’s-.ss 

Ha 



POSIT.ONS VACANT 

■S1W3«S! 




ifpSs^s 

gg^feTsfi-HAB 


35SH2SPI 



3S3££m 


1 •>’ sr# 

■ 

mmmm 

MISCELLANEOUS 


gggfe&MI 

RfiSHP 

H®! 

mm* 

-Li B " , . w Si£a. a, ‘. 

M.'Si '!!«.. JSS’S,'! S n °„ «SSi«ra!f: 

ssrSL-ser-. ossstV- “• 

Over 20,000 
other men 
in the growing 
aviation industry 
see 
this 

Available as a Unit to 
Operators ^ 

SIS#! 

Learn Welding 

page! 

rEfjgS-gHl 


QUICK AND PROFITABLE 

^fSSrf 

fe:scl 

ADDRESS 

AIRPLANlTsALESMEN • 

, Sg, I 

1 PATENTS— TRADE MARKS 

Sfc AKCHLlGH 1 DtP 1 . 

TENTH AVE AT 36th ST. 

! 
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USED PLANES FOR SALE 


These planes represent surplus equipment resulting from the consolidation of the va- 
rious organizations making up the undersigned corporation. All are in excellent con- 
dition and ready to fly away. Any airplane listed here will be delivered within a radius 
of 500 miles from its location. Planes subject to prior sale. 



UNIVERSAL 



AVIATION CORPORATION 


Robertson Division 


USED PLANE DEPT. 


Lambert-St. 


JUST THE SHIP 

Heavy Duty Work 

STINSON SB-1 BIPLANE 

Only ISO Hours' Use by Private 
Flown for Recreation. 

{{5250.00 Complete 

with Instruments. Steel Propeller and 
J i C-A Wright Motor 

Wright and Fscnwein, Inc. 
Bufialo, N. Y. 



Louis Airport, Anglum, Missouri 


FAIRCHILD F-C 2 

Privately Owned and Flown 

Licensed mechanic with plane at all times. J-5 Engine 
— 270 hours. Just had top overhaul. Bank and turn 
indicator. Price makes this a real bargain 



Rhode Island Air Service, Box 115, Hillsgrove, R. I. 


“Opportunity” Advertising: 

Think "SEARCHLIGHT" First! 
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— a second-hand Motor 
— a two -year -old Plane 


YET IT BROKE A WORLD’S 
ENDURANCE RECORD 



Plane Aloft 7 Days, 
4 Mrs., 32 Minutes, 
Ends Record Flight 



GOOD SECOND-HAND EQUIPMENT 

has an important part in all present-day industrial activity. When cost or 
delivery, or both, are urgent factors, don’t let old prejudices prevent your 
giving it the consideration it deserves. Many dealers in second-hand equip- 
ment sell with guarantees that fully protect buyers. Some completely 
rebuild all equipment offered and their stocks include many types of the 
most modern items available. 

If a used plane with a second-hand motor can help two aviators break 
an endurance record why not investigate what second-hand equipment 
can do for you in solving equipment problems within your budget 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rakollte Corp 

Herllner-Joyce Aircraft Co. 


Brownbaek Motor Laboratories, I 
Brunner Winkle Aircraft Co. . . 


Cheney A Son. S . . ...... 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. . . . 

Cunningham. Hall Aircraft Corp 
Curtis Koberlson Airplane Mfg Co 




Eagle Ottawa Leather c. 
Eaves Co. William ... 
Eclipse Machine Co 

Kndlcotl Forging & Mfg 


Koberlaon Aircraft Corp. . 
Kusarll Mfg Co . 


Sherwin-Williams Co 

Spalding A Bros A. G ... 
Standard Steel A Bearings. Inc. 

Streloff. Naught. .n Corp - 
Supreme Propeller Co 

Texas Pacific Coal A Oil Co . 
Tiroro Airplane Corp 

Union Carbide A Carbon Corp ■ 
Universal Aviation Corp 




Warner Aircraft Corp . 
Westlnghouee Electric A 
Wilkenlng Mfg Co 


SEARCHLIGHT 


General Electric Co 
Glldden Co.. The 
Goodrich Rubber Co . B F 
Goodyear Tire A Rubber Co. 

Gulf Refining Co 





Air Races A Aeronautical Exposition . 

Newark Air Servioe. Inr 

N'lcholaa-Beaeley Airplane Co. Inc 

Parker Kalon Corp 

Perry-Austin Mfg. Co 

Pitcairn Avlatlnn. Inc . . 

Porter-Cable Machine Co 

Pralt A Whitney Aircraft Co 


Aviation’ Protection, Inc 
Beck lil-lrlbuttog Corp 


Kloilorp Propeller Co 
Friable Aircraft Products . 
Gardner Propeller Works 


l<tg Ludingtnn Philadelphia Living per. Ire. 

■ 1 N y Aircraft Distributor" 

196 New York University . 

^ phenfx Alirrafl Prod 

I as Pn'achek. ^Z. ^ 

IS 1 Superior Alr^Ser. I0£S 

' ’ Young Radiator Co 

1? t BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

II' EMPLOYMENT 

191 PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

Shownlter Associates . 

I, a USED AND SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 

!U6 WHERE TO FLY ... 
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distinguished feat. (Heraldry) 


it ACHIEVEMENT (Noun) A noteworthy and successful 




mentioning aviation 




ixteen thousand hours 
of "HORNET power 


HE international fame of the Pratt & Whitney “Hornet” engine rests 
upon millions of miles of dependable flying power. 

To illustrate: One transport operator . . . flying thousands of miles 

on schedule, day and night, with passengers, mails, and express . . . 
makes this report of 44 “Hornets”. 


In 16,757 hours of total operation to date, the 44 “Hornets” have flown a total of 
1,709,200 miles. The average number of flying hours per engine has been 380%. The 
average number of miles per engine is 38,836. The average hours for the six engines 
longest in service is 876. The average number of miles flown by these six engines to 
date is 89,352. 


This record should he significant to those seeking the speed, comfort, safety that come 
from “power in reserve”. 


PRATT $ WH ITNEY Al RCf^AFT CO 

HARTFORD - - - CONNECTICUT 

Division of United Aircraft & Transport Corporation 

Manufactured in Canada by The Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
Longueuil, Quebec; in Continental Europe by The Bavarian Motor Works, Munich. 



Wasp & Hornet 

S n g i n e s 


